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JANUARY, 1950 


The Eternal Capital 


: i UNSPECTACULAR OPENING of the 
Knesset in Jerusalem brings home the fact 
that the transfer of various government func- 
tions to the city is merely the continuation of a 
process which began earlier in the year. The 
first Parliament of Israel opened in Jerusalem 
on February 14, 1949. Due to difficulties created 
by the war, subsequent sessions of the Knesset 
were held in Tel-Aviv. With the re-establish- 
ment of normal conditions, more and more gov- 
ernment departments were returned to their 
original center. It should be recalled that during 
the Mandate the political authority of the 
Yishuv, vested in the Jewish Agency and the 
Vaad Leumi, resided in Jerusalem, from where 
the political destiny of Jewish Palestine was 
directed. There is nothing new and revolution- 
ary in the continued functioning of Jewish gov- 
ernment in the Holy City. 

In declining to admit the binding power of 
the U.N. resolution to internationalize Jeru- 
salem, Israel is not moving forward into fresh 
territory; it is merely refusing to abandon its 
citizens, its institutions, and positions long held. 

The refusal was fully anticipated. Israel’s 
stand is causing little consternation at Lake Suc- 
cess. One has the feeling that the expressions of 
remonstrance from various quarters are per- 
functory, and that the “appeals to reason” are 
known by their authors to be unreasonable. The 
passage of the resolution did not truthfully 
represent majority sentiment at the United Na- 
tions. Conversations with individual delegates 
revealed clearly that most members realized that 
the sub-committee’s resolution was unworkable 
and that Israel’s offer to accept international 
control of Holy Places while retaining control 
of the Jewish New City was eminently fair. Yet 
a combination of largely contradictory interests 
effected the curious coalition which resulted in 
the vote. The Arab States, which had done their 
unsuccessful best to raze Jerusalem and had 
flouted the Nov. 29th resolution with open war- 
fare, beat their breasts in a frenzy of sudden 
reverence for Christendom and the UN. The 
Australian delegation kept an eye peeled on the 
Catholic vote back home. Soviet Russia sought 
to fish in troubled waters, holy or unholy. The 
United States was less than energetic in its efforts 
to defeat the unfortunate resolution. And the 
Vatican ignored no earthly means to achieve its 
not purely heavenly ends. The Pope himself 
is reliably reported to have sent personal tele- 
grams to the delegates of all Catholic countries 


advising them to vote for the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. Such unprecedented political 
pressure by an ecclesiastical authority bore secu- 
lar fruit. 


O COMMON REGARD for the peace and sanc- 

tity of Jerusalem united this cabal. What- 
ever private purposes the union of the Arab, 
Slavic and Latin blocs may have achieved, they 
had little to do with the well-being of the Holy 
City. In the main, the delegates of the UN 
know that any serious attempt to implement the 
resolution can only result in the reverse of its 
avowed objective. Any effort to wrest the New 
City from Israel, and the Old City from Jordan, 
would probably precipitate the very dangers to 
the Holy Places which the resolution is supposed 
to avert. The 100,000 Jewish citizens of the 
New City have solemnly vowed to defend the 
capital which they saved from destruction. 
Abdullah, in control of the Old City where 
95% of the Christian shrines are situated, has 
announced his intention to remain there. Does 
the UN, which failed to find a single soldier to 
aid in the protection of Jerusalem when it was 
being shelled by the Arabs, propose to dispatch 
an armed force to Jerusalem when the city is at 
peace, and law and order have been re-estab- 
lished? Will the UN seriously suggest that the 
Israel authorities abdicate and let the city sink 
back into havoc and ruin, death by famine or 
by thirst, from which they succored it? 


The Trusteeship Council is going through the 
motions, but the sum allocated for carrying out 
of the resolution is so much less than what is 
admittedly required that one can only view the 
proceedings as part of an elaborate game of dip- 
lomatic hocus-pocus. Already there is open talk 
of a special session of the UN to reconsider 
the Jerusalem issue. That such proposals have 
been raised since the very moment of the blund- 
ering vote is the most telling commentary on the 
unrealistic nature of the resolution and on the 
current faith in its feasibility. 


In the meantime, Israel continues to safeguard 
and develop the city. A new water pipeline to 
Jerusalem was laid during Hanuka. Damaged 
buildings are being repaired and new housing 
units started. A budget of over 3 million pounds 
for Jerusalem has been requested of the Ministry 
of the Interior. Jerusalem is a living entity im- 
posing great economic responsibilities on its ad- 
ministrators. It is not a museum-piect to be 
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locked up by absentee landlords, 99.9% of whom 
will never so much as once visit their remote 
treasure. 


BEN Gurion has expressed the sentiment of 

Israel: “Twice in our history we have been 
exiled from Jerusalem — but only after we were 
defeated in cruel wars by armies more numer- 
ous and stronger than ours, the armies of Baby- 
lon and Rome. Our ties today with Jerusalem 
are no less deep than those which existed in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar and Titus Flavius; 
when Jerusalem was attacked after May 14, 
1948, our fighting youth knew how to sacrifice 
itself for our Holy Capital no less than did our 
forefathers in the days of the First and Second 
Temples. 

“We do not assume for one moment that the 
United Nations will try to take Jerusalem by 
force from Israel. We declare that Israel will 
not give up Jerusalem of its own free will, just 
as throughout thousands of years it has not sur- 
rendered its faith, its national identity, its hope 
of returning to Jerusalem and Zion, despite per- 
secutions unparalleled in history. 

“We are not setting ourselves up as judges of 
the United Nations, which did not lift a finger 
when other states, members of the United Na- 
tions, openly made war on the decision adopted 
by the General Assembly on November 29, 1947, 
and tried by armed force to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, to blot out the 
Jews living in the Holy Land, and destroy 
Jerusalem, the Holy City. 

“But for our successful stand against the ag- 
gressors, acting in defiance of the United Na- 
tions, Jewish Jerusalem would have been wiped 
off the face of the earth. The whole Jewish 
population of Jerusalem would have been anni- 
hilated and the State of Israel would never have 
arisen. 

“We cannot today regard the decision of 
November 29, 1947, as being possessed of any 
further moral force, since the United Nations 
did not succeed in implementing its own deci- 
sions. In our view, the decision about Jerusalem 
of November 29, 1947, is null and void. 

“The attempt to exclude Jewish Jerusalem 
from Israel is not calculated to establish peace 
in the Near East and, least of all, in Jerusalem 
itself. 

“Jews will sacrifice themselves for Jerusalem 
no less than Englishmen will for London, Rus- 
sians for Moscow, or Americans for Wash- 
ington.” 

All of Israel, with the exception of the small 
Communist party, stands solidly behind the 
Prime Minister’s declaration. The logic of facts, 
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as well as an alert public opinion, will probably 
force a revision of the present resolution. We 
trust that the American delegation at UN will 
take vigorous steps toward the replacement of 
the present self-defeating resolution by the 
equitable and workable plan already formulated, 
For the sake of peace in a strategic area, it is 
urgent that revision be swift and decisive. 


Miracle in St. Louis 


OR 85 YEARS the East St. Louis school dis- 

trict practised racial segregation in its public 
schools. Negro and white pupils were educated 
in separate institutions. Probably East St. Louis 
knew that racial discrimination was contrary to 
the precepts of democracy, the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, etc., but no doubt the citizenry shrunk 
from doing violence to the instincts and tradi- 
tions of the white community. Who would 
presume to challenge so deeply entrenched a 
sentiment as anti-Negro prejudice? With time, 
a change might come about, but any one who 
recommended indecent haste was obviously out 
of his mind, or just a vicious trouble-maker. 

And yet, the miracle has taken place. The 
East St. Louis Board of Education has just an- 
nounced that it will discontinue segregation on 
January 30 “in a spirit of fair play and in ac- 
cordance with true democracy.” The change 
of policy was voted unanimously. 

What revelation made East St. Louis suddenly 
see the light? Did the members of the Board 
read a fresh treatise, or attend a persuasive pro- 
test meeting? 

Not at all. What happened was simpler: the 
East St. Louis School District was threatened 
with the loss of $677,989 in State school aid 
funds under a new ruling that state money would 
not be available to school districts practising 
racial discrimination. Faced with the alternative 
of hanging on to the money or the prejudice, 
the district discovered the merits of “true de- 
mocracy.” 

This incident is instructive to every organiza- 
tion and individual interested in combatting 
prejudice. Particularly the “you can’t legislate 
tolerance” boys should sit up and take notice. 
True, you can’t legislate feeling, but you can 
certainly legislate behavior. And frequently a 
new pattern of feeling will develop from a new 
pattern .of behavior. Southerners who cannot 
bear the proximity of a Negro in their local 
trolley calmly endure the hazards of a New 
York subway. Southern white children attend 
mixed Northern classes quite routinely. We 
hazard the guess that the new scholastic arrange- 
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JANUARY, 1950 . 
ments in East St. Louis will seem as respectable 
within a week as the previous venerable tradi- 
tion of discrimination. 

Will the new policy usher in a golden age of 
fraternity and mutual understanding? Probably 
not, but the Negro children will have better 
educational facilities and a fairer share of rights 
to which they are entitled. And while waiting 
for brotherly love to sprout, other places besides 
East St. Louis might ponder the virtues of sim- 
ilar prods to conscience. 


And In New York 


HE NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL on De- 

cember 16 unanimously passed an ordinance 
prohibiting discrimination in all housing proj- 
ects, public or private, which receive municipal 
aid. This makes New York the first city to ban 
discrimination in housing. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the new regulations of the Federal 
Housing Act, according to which housing proj- 
ects insured by the FHA will no longer be able 
to include discriminatory clauses in their con- 
tracts, this represents a substantial victory in 
the fight for equality. Apparently more than 
one community can discover that prejudice does 
not pay. 


The Alliance Meets 


MORE THAN 450 DELEGATES represent- 

ing some 300 branches in all parts of the 
United States and Canada will meet this month 
for the 17th General Convention of the Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, the Labor Zionist 
fraternal order. 


Throughout the nearly forty years of its ex- 
istence, the Alliance has been a unique organiza- 
tion in American Jewish life. Most Jewish or- 
ganizations center their programs on one par- 
ticular aspect of Jewish life — Zionism, overseas 
aid, the fight against anti-Semitism, or fratern- 
alism; the Alliance has always striven to see 
Jewish life as whole and indivisible; Jewish life, 
it maintained, could not be divided into separate 
compartments. 


In this respect, the Alliance is notable among 
American Jewish Organizations. Everyone is 
familiar with its impressive record of Zionist 
achievement, and its labors for Israel. Yet, it 
has never ignored the needs of Jewish groups 
throughout the world. In addition, the Alliance’s 
activities on the American scene have been fruit- 
ful and varied. Its work in the field of Jewish 
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education, and its struggle for the democratiza- 
tion of Jewish community life, have set a pat- 
tern whose values are becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. The fraternal program of the Alliance, 
as exemplified in its branches and institutions, 
provides a full and progressive plan for Jewish 
living in America today. 

Small wonder that while Jewish fraternal or- 
ganizations in this country have, on the whole, 
been on the decline for the past two decades, the 
Jewish National Workers’ Alliance continues to 
grow in numbers and influence. Undoubtedly 
many more thousands of Jews in America, dis- 
mayed by the confusion of particularism in 
American Jewish organizational life, will wel- 
come the unified program and the warm environ- 
ment which the Jewish National Workers’ Al- 


liance offers. 


That We Lie Down in Peace 


‘AY it be Thy will, O Lord our God, 
that we lie down in peace, 
and rise again, O King, 
unto life. 


Spread over us the shelter of Thy peace 
and direct our steps in Thine own good counsel. 


Save us for the sake of Thy name; 
be a shield about us, 
and every enemy, pestilence, sword, famine, and 


sorrow, 
cut off from us. 


Remove 
whatever satan lurks before us or behind us, 


and in the shadow of Thy wings 
give us refuge. 


For Thou, O God, 
art our guardian and deliverer; 


Thou, O God, 


art a gracious and compassionate King. 


Guard then our going and coming 
for life and peace, now and evermore. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
guardian of Thy people Israel forever. 


(Translated by Judah Goldin), 
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Russia and Jerusalem 


by Hayim 


T WOULD BE EXTREMELY NAIVE to ask the 
Soviet delegation to the UN, how could 
you form a united front with the Arab delegates 
in the vote on the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem? Where is your consistency? 

Governments are generally not doctrinaire; 
nor do they act according to a severely regulated 
code of principles. The Soviet government is no 
exception to this rule. In fact, it is less restricted 
than a number of other governments. The spe- 
cific freedom of action of the Soviet government 
rests on the lack of freedom of its population. 
The Soviet government does not have to reckon 
with public opinion at home. No one in the 
Soviet Union will question its actions. It is the 
most “sovereign” government in the world in 
the sense that it is not subject to the control of 
its own people. The Soviet government there- 
fore acts in accerdance with prevailing circum- 
stances rather than in the light of principles. It 
weighs conditions from the standpoint of its 
own interests. 

The Soviet regime was never sympathetic 
toward Zionism. It is not pro-Zionist new. The 
so-called Gromyko Declaration in Lake Success 
was not an act of repentance or an expression of 
regret. When Gromyko made his statement at 
the end of 1947 it was in the interests of the 
Soviet government that a Jewish State should 
come into being. Irrespective of Gromyko’s 
formulation of Moscow’s sympathy for Jewish 
independence, no principle, no ethico-political 
demand, and no appreciation for the strivings of 
an old and much-suffering people were involved. 
From the standpoint of Soviet international poli- 
tics the situation at the end of 1947 was a very 
simple one — the establishment of a Jewish State 
was an effective means of weakening Britain’s 
position in the Mediterranean. British with- 
drawal from Palestine automatically weakened 
its positions in Irag, Egypt and along the Suez 
Canal. 

When Communists argued for more than 
twenty-five years that Zionism had to be 
fought because it was a partner of British im- 
perialism they were right from their point of 
view. It is true that in any case England would 
have occupied Palestine at the end of World 
War I and would have kept the territory as long 
as it could. But the Mandate over Palestine gave 
Britain an added “moral” justification for occu- 
pation. It provided an international sanction, a 
recommendation testifying that Britain was in 
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Palestine for noble reasons, and not, heaven 
forefend, for its own selfish interests. When the 
Zionist movement recognized the validity of the 
Mandate, and even partially based itself on its 
authority, it was natural that the Soviet govern- 
ment should look upon Zionism as a partner in 
British imperialist policies. In terms of Soviet 
“morality” the accusation that Zionism was an 
instrument of British colonialism was a subjec- 
tive truth. The fact that in 1947 the Soviet 
government decided to support the plan for a 
Jewish State was not a departure from its former 
attitude toward Zionism but merely a change in 
tactics. Moscow’s long cherished hopes that the 
Arab national movement would oust Britain 
from its positions in the Near East had not ma- 
terialized. Not all the Arabs wanted to oust 
Britain, and those who did lacked the strength 
to do so. Soviet courtship of Arab nationalism 
and Moslem fanaticism had proven sterile. 

On the other hand, the “love affair” between 
Zionism and England came to an end. The Jew- 
ish community in Palestine became firmly con- 
vinced that there was no hope for eventual 
autonomy under British administration and, 
what was still more important, that it would be 
impossible to bring into the country the large 
numbers of Jews who were tragically in need of 
a home, as long as England administered Pales- 
tine. Zionism thereupon became anti-British. 
The Haganah was transformed from a defense 
organization against local Arab marauders into 
a military revolutionary force directed against 
the mandatory power. In the meantime the UN 
recommended the establishment of a Jewish State 
in part of Palestine. The idea of a Jewish State 
thus became a potent instrument for depriving 
England of an important position in the Near 
East. The Soviet Union logically decided to ex- 
ploit this opportunity not out of love for Israel 
but out of hatred for Britain. 

But now this aim has been attained. As a 
result of the rise of Israel England lost its hold 
on a large part of the one-time mandated terri- 
tory of Palestine. The question arose — what 
next? 


THE Sovier UNION is not interested in 

strengthening Israel, at least not as an end in 
itself. For the Soviet Union Israel has always 
been a means rather than an end. Moscow will 
continue to support Israel only so long as Israel 
can be useful to Soviet international interests. 
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But Soviet diplomacy has few grounds to expect 
any further use out of Israel. The government of 
Israel will not serve anyone, and the objective 
situation in the country is such that no pro- 
Soviet regime is likely to come into being. The 
government of Israel is neutral. Cynics partial 
to the Soviet Union may ask: “‘Neutral on whose 
side? Neutral in which direction?” Indeed, the 
neutrality of the Jewish State cannot be absolute 
or practiced with perfect consistency. Israel is 
neutral — more neutral than any other state in 
the world — in the sense that it does not want a 
third world war and dreads such a catastrophe 
not only because of its effects on Israet but also 
from the standpoint of the welfare of Jews 
throughout the world. Israel is neutral in the 
sense that it hates war and will employ its 
limited strength to assist every tangible or in- 
tangible force that seeks to obviate another war. 
Like India, Israel will ‘therefore not join any 
bloc. But Israel must, willy-nilly, maintain close 
contact with the western world; it cannot afford 
to antagonize the West, even if it were inclined 
to do so. Israel’s financial and economic pros- 
pects, its plans for technological development 
and its ability to absorb large numbers of immi- 
grants depend on the nature of its relations with 
the West. It must also not be overlooked that 
the majority of the Jews who are free to main- 
tain close relations with Israel live in the West. 
Moscow is aware of the above facts. From a 
certain standpoint the Soviet Union is interested 
that the population of Israel should not increase 
too much or too quickly. The Soviet Union has 
its own long-standing reasons for frowning on 
large-scale emigration from Eastern Europe to 
Israel. It cannot tolerate the thought that a 
Soviet citizen — or the citizen of another 
Sovietized country — should prefer residence 
elsewhere than in his “Socialist fatherland”. The 
very idea that an honest person can find life 
more rewarding in any place outside the Com- 
munist sphere is dynamite. Nor is the Soviet 
Union interested in large numbers of Jews going 
to Israel from areas other than those under its 
control. 


Under present conditions Israel is burdened 
with financial and economic problems in pro- 
portion to the number of new arrivals who are 
mostly impoverished. It must therefore look to 
the West for assistance, even though that is not 
always forthcoming. Sincere though the state- 
ments of Israel’s diplomats concerning their neu- 
trality may be (and Moscow seldom considers 
neutrality an adequate form of friendship) the 
Soviet Union realizes, that Israel is objectively 
forced toward a certain degree of dependence 
on the West. The Soviet Union is not in a posi- 
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tion to tempt Israel with adequate compensation 
for its possible losses in case of insufficient aid 
from the West. Moscow is, therefore, not inter- 
ested in supporting Israel’s political demands or 
in increasing its power and thus sharpening the 
anti-Soviet sentiments in the Arab world. 


The foregoing considerations were reflected in 
the Soviet stand on the question of the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. It is evident that 
barring internationalization Jerusalem will, more 
or less naturally, be divided between Jordan and 
Israel. Jordan is a British protectorate in fact, 
and it would be naive to expect the Soviet Union 
to lend its support to a plan whereby a British 
protectorate would gain prestige, territory, ad- 
ditional population and the honor of administer- 
ing the part of Jerusalem which contains the 
most important Christian Holy Place. Nor is 
the Soviet Union interested in strengthening 
neutral Israel and providing it with a diplomatic 
triumph and thus arousing the wrath of most 
of the Arab countries. However, should Jeru- 
salem and its environs be placed under an inter- 
national regime, the Soviet Union could expect 
to have a share in the administration of one of 
the most sensitive areas on the map. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to belabor the point that even a 
great power like the Soviet Union is tempted by 
such a prospect. 


[N RECENT Days Moscow has also taken a lively 

interest in assets in Palestine once owned by 
the Czars. The Soviet position in this respect 
has considerably improved. The government of 
Israel recognized Soviet claims to a part of the 
property of the Russian Church. Since most 
Russian congregations and monasteries abroad, 
and also in Israel, have recently recognized the 
authority of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch in 
Moscow, and once again consider themselves a 
part of the Russian Church, the Soviet govern- 
ment acquired a new legal status in regard to 
foreign property of the Church. Everything 
belonging to the Church in Russia actually be- 
longs to the government. The Soviet Union 
thus became owner of considerable property in 
houses, religious structures and land in the Arab- 
occupied parts of Palestine as well as in Israel. 
These properties are located in Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Ain Kerem and in various parts of Gali- 
lee and the Valley of Jezreel. It was not a slip 
of the tongue on the part of the Soviet repre- 
sentative when he dropped a hint regarding the 
internationalization of Nazareth, even though 
this city was not involved in the discussion about 
Jerusalem. Nazareth is an old stronghold of the 
Russian Church which owns land there, and has 
a symbolic share in one of its most important 
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churches. Prior to World War I the Russian 
Church maintained a number of missionary 
schools for Arabs in Nazareth. 

Regardless of the Soviet attitude toward re- 
ligion in home territory the Soviet government 
is willing to assume the role of defender of holy 
places abroad whenever it is politically profit- 
able to play such a role. The Soviet Union is no 
exception in this respect. In France, for in- 
stance, Church and State have been radically 
separated since early in the century. But French 
diplomats — be they atheists or passionate op- 
ponents of the Catholic Church in France — 
overlook no opportunity to assert France’s claims 
as the defender of Christianity and Christian in- 
stitutions in Palestine, Lebanon and Syria. This 
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has nothing to do with religion as such. It is a 
political weapon which is not unknown to the 
Soviet Union either. So far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem means an opportunity to have a voice in 
church matters of an international nature. It is 
futile to inquire why such an opportunity should 
be in the interests of Soviet foreign policy. Nor 
should anyone be surprised that in the matter of 
Jerusalem the Soviet Union has decided to coop- 
erate not only with Australia but also with the 
majority of the Arab and Moslem countries on 
the one hand, and with the Vatican on the 
other. Cooperation with enemies has never been 
a stumbling block for Soviet diplomacy, when- 
ever this seemed profitable. 


Mosley Ueber Alles 


by Alfred Werner 


PRECISELY ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago 

a Sir Oswald Mosley, dedicating his Famil+ 
Memoirs to his offspring, warned them that he 
had written the volume “not with the vain in- 
tention of filling your minds with arrogant 
notions of high descent,” but with the hope that 
they would imitate their ancestors’ virtues and 
avoid their failings: ‘When we meet with a de- 
fective character . . . let it prompt us to greater 
diligence in the detection and correction of our 
own errors; and when we find instances of ex- 
emplary virtue, let the discovery produce in us 
increasing endeavors to attain a higher degree of 
Christian excellence.” The author of this priv- 
ately printed book also stressed the fact that the 
Mosleys did not exhibit “any instances of mar- 
tial prowess” but “uniformly applied themselves 
to the useful arts of Peace.” 

The present bearer of the baronetcy broke 
with the family tradition not so much by grad- 
uating from Sandhurst, the British West Point, 
and serving as an officer in World War I, as by 
failing to reveal in his political activities any 
trace of “Christian excellence.” Disloyal, ruthless, 
megalomaniacal, the present Sir Oswald “served” 
the Conservatives, the Liberals, and finally the 
Laborites until he founded a party of his own. 
It is still remembered in England how, in the 
thirties, his British Union of Fascists used to 
beat up Jews and proletarians in the slums of 
London—until one day the hardy young Jews 
of Whitechapel, in full cooperation with anti- 
fascist gentiles, put up a stiff resistance; sub- 
sequently a Public Order was passed, forbidding 
such nonsense as the wearing of party uniforms, 
and blitzings. Recent trials of traitors have re- 


vealed the fact that nearly all Britishers who 
broadcast or fought for the Germans in the last 
war were erstwhile members of the BUF. 

I remember having seen fascist insignia and 
slogans (‘““This is a Jew’s war—let them fight!”) 
on London walls as late as April 1940. Local 
fascists guided by rabble-rousers despatched 
from the capital, raided the refugees’ camp in 
Kent, England, where I was an inmate before 
the war. About the time when I left England 
for the USA all British fascist leaders were in- 
terned under the regulation 18 b, according to 
which the government could jail any person 
whose attitude was inimical to the progress of 
the war and the interest of state. But it was im- 
possible to jail every Briton whose mind was 
tainted with fascism. In the municipal elections 
of 1937, Mosley’s 45 candidates in London and 
the provinces had polled some 27,000 votes. In 
addition, there were a few fascist groups not af- 
filiated with Mosley, each of which had a few 
thousand followers. It has been estimated that 
the pre-war strength of British fascism was 
about fifty-thousand members and fellow-trav- 
elers—enough crackpots and fanatics to cause 
serious harm to the country in any emergency. 

Some fascists escaped to Germany via neutral 
countries. Others, drafted into the British army, 
went over to the Germans. Others clandestinely 
met in pubs to hatch plots as to how to retard 
the British war effort. Curiously, English dem- 
ocracy, in a queer mixture of magnanimity and 
carelessness, even permitted a skeleton organiza- 
tion to survive under the guise of charity, 
namely the “18 b Detainees Aid Fund,” serving 
as an information and advice center for former 
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Blackshirts. This crypto-fascist organization 
continued to function even after the prisons had 
released all fascist leaders. It was dissolved con- 
yeniently only after Mosley and his friends were 
ready with the blueprint of a “Union Move- 
ment,” aimed at uniting all fascist-minded in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The erstwhile BUF was a peculiar cross be- 
tween Mussolini’s fascism and Hitler’s nazism. 
Téday’s Union Movement is no replica of the 
defunct BUF, just as the Deutsche Rechtspartei 
in Germany, the Verband der Unabhaengigen in 
Austria, or the Movimento Sociale Italiano cate- 


gorically deny any connections with political . 


parties of the past. But it is fairly easy to dis- 
cover that the leopard has not changed his swas- 
tika-shaped spots. Read the Mosley Newsletter 
and its successor, Union, monthly and weekly 
magazines, respectively, or better read the two 
books the Fuehrer wrote to justify his pre-war 
policy and outline his future plans. In My 
Answer he seeks to challenge statements made in 
the House of Commons by the Home Secretary 
to the effect that before the war the BUF had 
received substantial aid from Mussolini. The 
Alternative, verbose and at times almost unin- 
telligible, both attempts to whitewash the Nazis 
and minimize Nazi atrocities, and to outline his 
post-war political philosophy. 

One choice is left to the world, the author de- 
clares grandiosely: Either Mosley or—Moscow. 
He presents himself as an idealist, nay, martyr, 
burdened with the mission of saving Europe 
from Communism. But he attacks the Labor 
Party, too, charging it with having adopted, not 
the blessings, but the burdens of totalitarianism. 
To fight Bolshevism England, France and the 
USA should stop prosecuting Germany and, in- 
stead, receive her as an equal partner. To be 
strong enough to fight the Soviet Union, the 
fascist block should exploit the riches of Africa 
(presumably by forcing the colored people into 
labor squads 4 la Hitler!) 


SO rar as ENGLAND is concerned, Mosley 
clamors for the establishment of a one-party 
system (with no official opposition allowed), 
and of a corporative state, administered by ex- 
perts, responsible to the leader who makes all 
major decisions, and with strict censorship of 
newspapers and radio. As far as the Jews are 
concerned, they should be “evacuated” (where, 
Mosley does not state), except for those who 
had roots in Britain for about three generations. 
Jews should be allowed a National Home—but 
not in Palestine. 

Significant is his switch in the realm of 
foreign policy. Before the war his battle cry had 
been “Britain for the British”; it is now re- 
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placed by the slogan of “European Union”, and 
the salute of his followers is now, oddly enough, 
the tongue twister, “European Regeneration”, 
while their marching song is still based on the 
Horst Wessel Lied. But other fascists are no 
longer isolationists, either. Take Otto Strasser 
who, speaking of Abendland, envisages a fascist 
Western Europe under German hegemony pre- 
paring for a crusade against Soviet Russia. 
Mosley is, at least, broad-minded enough to let 
“Europe” be ruled jointly by a fascist British- 
German coalition—he even advocates joint citi- 
zenship for Britons and Germans. 


One need not think that millions of the sober- 
minded, deeply democratic English people fall 
for such nonsense, especially after the last war 
had taught them everything that can be learned 
about German and fascist Schrecklichkeit. Still, 
when, on December 15, 1945, Mosley made his 
first postwar appearance, more than a thousand 
followers cheered him at London’s gigantic, if 
not particularly refined, Royal Hotel. He was 
pleased to find among the audience such “dis- 
tinguished” pro-fascists as the Earl of Mar (who 
is the premier Earl of Scotland), Admiral Sir 
Barry Domville, founder of the erstwhile pro- 
Nazi “Link,” Captain Maule Ramsay (the only 
MP who was interned during the war) and a 
certain Captain Canning who, when the bust of 
Hitler, taken from the late German Embassy, 
was sold by public auction, obtained it for 
L 500. “British prisons and concentration camps 
only served to strengthen my ideals and have 
not changed them,” Mosley thundered: “I can 
see tonight that yours remain unchanged, too.” 


For a couple of years there was no efficient, 
streamlined fascist movement; instead, there 
were several small groups carrying on the BUF 
tradition, the most vociferous and bellicose of 
which was the British League of Ex-Servicemen 
and Women. Its leader, Edward Jeffrey Hamm, 
mainly endeavored to incite the lumpenprole- 
tariat against the Jews, or rather against Jewish 
financiers, black-marketeers, communists and so 
on, for a kindly judge had advised him not to 
attack them as a group lest he get into trouble 
with the law. Hamm’s connection with Mosley 
was obvious, even though he did not mention 
him, since the British League openly sold pam- 
phlets bearing a photo of Mosley on the cover. 

In August 1947, after the murder of two 
British soldiers by Jewish terrorists in Palestine 
two attempts were made to set London syna- 
gogues afire, and Jews and Jewish-owned shops 
were attacked in Liverpool and Manchester. 
Then, in May 1948, after the brother of the 
notoriously anti-Semitic officer, Farren, had 
been killed by a time-bomb, pamphlets and 
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posters appeared in many places, blaming this 
“alien and loathsome crime” on the entire Jew- 
ish people. 

Mosley wisely left it to Hamm and his ilk to 
transform the human rubbish of the industrial 
Cities into a resolute SS (sans black shirts), 
ready to march to the Houses of Parliament and, 
in a coup d’etat, take over the government. In- 
stead, he catered to the “intelligentsia,” setting 
up book clubs, with such innocent names as 
“Modern Thought Club,” or “20th Century 
Book Clubs,” serving as distribution centers for 
his outpouring and reaching aristocrats and 
country squires in the remotest sections of Eng- 
land. 

By November, 1947 he had managed to merge 
all book clubs, and the principal fascist groups 
into the aforementioned Union Movement. A 
year later he sold his Wiltshire estate (one of the 
most beautiful and ancient manor-houses in 
England), where he had published his various 
books and magazines, and where he had em- 
ployed German prisoners of war and indoctri- 
nated them, giving them a more thorough fascist 
education than they had ever received under the 
Nazis. Now the headquarters of the Union 
Movement as well as the Sanctuary Press (his 
publishing house) are located on Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, in the much-bombed district of 
Lambeth where thé overwhelming majority of 
the proletarian population is strictly anti-fascist. 


AS a MATTER OF FACT, Mosley is “successful” 
in a few districts of London only where. he can 
harrass a troubled minority, the Jews. When, 
last September, the fascists attempted to hold 
an open-air meeting in Manchester, Hamm, now 
one of Mosley’s right-hand men, was shouted 
down by cries: “We don’t want fascism here”, 
and “Germany Calling.” Likewise in Oxford, 
last summer the fascists abandoned an open-air 
meeting and fled in their loudspeaker van from 
a hostile crowd of students. They have concen- 
trated their attacks on the Jews of Ridley Road, 
of Dalston and Bethnal Green: at times they 
limit themselves to cowardly assaults on Jewish 
youngsters (occasionally these children are in- 
jured so severely that they must seek treatment 
in a hospital); more often they provoke riots, 
culminating in bloody fights between fascists 
and stalwart Jewish youths. 

As a matter of fact, I should have written 
“provoked riots,” for since last March all kinds 
of political outdoor meetings and parades are 
forbidden. In a curious statement Home Secre- 
tary Chuter Ede, a Socialist, placed all the blame 
for the riots following a fascist outdoors meeting 
on—the communists, defending the Mosleyites 
who “were holding a lawful meeting . . . and 
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obeying the police.” Actually, the fighters 
against fascism generally include Jewish ex- 
Servicemen, members of the leftist Common- 
wealth party, Laborites and non-political Britons 
opposed to fascism as well as communists. 

You won’t find Mosley himself in the slums 
of Ridley Road, anyway. He prefers London’s 
fashionable West. Time and again the eighteen 
Tory Councillors of Kensington, a rich residen- 
tial borough of London, have permitted the 
Mosleyites to use the local town hall. And time 
and again Mr. Chuter Ede has dispatched hun- 
dreds of bobbies, both mounted and on foot, to 
see to it that the fascists should not be disturbed, 
Time and again anti-Mosleyites have, neverthe- 
less, managed to throw tear-gas bombs into the 
crowded hall where the Fuehrer, amongst other 
things, attacked the British government “for 
failing to declare war on the Jewish state.” 

It is one of the ironies of our time that the 
majority of the fascist meetings are held in 
schools under the jurisdiction of the London 
County Council. It was at such a meeting that 
Mosley first announced the formation of the 
Union Movement. When Mrs. Helen Bentwich 
was chairman of the Schools Committee of the 
L.C.C., she flatly rejected a demand of some 
Jewish councilors that the schools should not be 
used for such meetings. The Jewish Defense 
Committee of the Board of Deputies sharply as- 
sailed “the grotesque anomaly of allowing schools 
where democratic principles are taught during 
the day to be used outside school hours for the 
propagation of an ideology to destroy them.” 
Nevertheless, as recently as last November the 
Education Committee of the Council agreed that 
“it would not be justified in making disapproval 
of an applicant’s political object a ground for re- 
fusing lettings.” 

Some Englishmen with whom I talked last 
summer argued that it was only fair to let the 
Mosleyites, as well as the other groups not afhiliat- 
ed with them, such as the British People’s Party, 
the Gentile-Christian Front, or the National 
Workers’ Movement, promulgate their philoso- 
phies. As long as these groups respected the Law, 
it was wiser to ignore than to victimize the fas- 
cists, at least in England, with its deep-rooted 
democratic traditions: 


For you can’t do that there ’ere, 
No, you can’t do that there ’ere; 
Anywhere else you can do that there, 
But you can’t do that there ’ere! 


WELL, as Late as 1932 I had been assured in 
Germany that Hitler had no chance in the Reich: 
Deutschland ist nicht Italien. It is far from my 
intention to suggest that Mosley is ante portas, 
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that his far-flung activities will yield him as 
much as a cabinet post in a British government. 
But while the Mosleyites constitute no danger 
for the time being, they are a symptom of some 
bacteria that have crept into the healthy body 
politic of England. It is amazing that such a dis- 
credited figure as Mosley could make a comeback 
in a country where, so far, traitors, impostors or 
highwaymen never had a chance in politics. 
After the poor showing of his party in the elec- 
tions of 1937 Mosley boldly promised to fight 
for a hundred seats, or one-sixth of the total 
number, in 1940. By 1940 his party was out- 
lawed and the Fuebhrer in jail, but in the spring 
of 1949 Mosley had the audacity to try, for the 
sixth time in fifteen years, to introduce fascism 
to the Britons via the ballot box. He even made 
no secret that these municipal elections in Lon- 
don would be a dress rehearsal for the general 
elections of 1950. In districts where no Jews 
lived, his candidates presented themselves as ef- 
ficient fighters against socialism and communism. 
In Hampstead, however, with its large number 
of Jewish refugees, the fascist candidate Peroni 
(whose name does not strike the ear as being 
particularly British) warned the gentile electors 
that they would be driven out of their homes by 
‘foreign’ Jews. Altogether, the Mosleyites re- 
ceived the ridiculously small number of 1,795 
votes, and no representation in the London 
County Council. About the same time some 
11,000 employees of a London chain store voted 
to bar communists from employment in the 
store. A similar resolution to bar fascists from 
employment was overruled by a large majority! 

These two facts are puzzling in their contra- 
dictoriness, or are they not? For of those 11,000 
employees few, if any, may have voted for 
Mosley. 

The explanation is that there has been a strong 
anti-Bolshevik feeling in England since the days 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917 but that the 
British people have never became aware of the 
danger of Fascism. The men who threw bombs 
on London and Coventry were “‘Jerries,” but not 
fascists! Discussing Mosley with various English 
intellectuals, I was shocked to notice that they 
dismissed him with a shrug of the shoulder: “‘Cer- 
tainly the bulk of the English people have neither 
the inclination nor the outlook necessary for 
sympathy with his aims.” This explains, in part, 
the strange attitude of the ruling Labor Party to- 
ward its worst enemy. Anti-fascist workers often 
endeavor to break up the fascists’ meetings, and 
Jewish war veterans stage counter-demonstra- 
tions, but Mr. Attlee’s government grants its 
mortal foes the same freedom of speech that the 
Bruening Government in Germany gave to the 
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Hitlerites. Occasionally it is true, police arrest 
fascist agitators, charging them with using in- 
sulting words—and the lawbreakers get fined or 
go to prison for a short time, to return to the 
soap-box with renewed spite and vigor. But it is 
not sufficient to say, as did the Home Secretary, 
that “In this country you don’t kill an idea by 
saying no one shall utter it.” Mr. Chuter Ede is 
right in asserting that “Ideas are killed only by 
better ideas.” But people do not bother to think 
when: they are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed. The 
British government is trying hard to fight the 
housing shortage, caused by the war, and to keep 
all prices down. But Mosley knows that the men 
around Attlee are no miracle workers, and he 
remembers that after the depression of 1929, 
many unemployed German workers voted for 
Hitler, unless they preferred the communist 
Thaelmann. A year ago he admitted, with an al- 
most disarming frankness that, ““We are banking 
on the crisis—if things improve we lose out.” 
Last May he was full of optimism, despite the 
fact that not even two thousand Londoners had 
cared to vote for him: “There will be an eco- 
nomic crisis and we will be needed to take over.” 
He predicted that he would come to power “the 
minute the last American dollar is given to 
Britain.” 

Mosley is no Jewish problem, though his fol- 
lowers have been attacking Jewish kids with 
empty beer bottles and clubs for the past four 
years. The British fascists are a problem of Eng- 
land. Should Mosley regain some of his pre-war 
backing from big business, it is conceivable that, 
with this financial aid, he may still capture a par- 
liamentary seat for himself, should economic 
conditions deteriorate. There are enough malcon- 
tents, adventurers, misguided idealists, neurotics, 
and old spinsters of both sexes who would look 
forward to something “new.” 
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A Socialist Program for Mapai 


by Eliezer 


EFORE ANALYZING MAPAT’S distinctive 
socialist approach it is necessary to offer a 
brief definition of what is socialism. Serious 
historical changes in the definition of socialism 
have taken place. Means have not only over- 
shadowed ends but have supplanted them till 
the latter have been forgotten. 

Socialism does not mean total nationalization. 
It does not mean total central planning. It does 
not imply the destruction of individual or local 
economic initiative. Nationalization, planning 
and centralization are merely administrative 
procedures. Their use is determined by the de- 
gree to which they conform to the desired end. 

The basic principle of a socialist society con- 
sists in the advantages which it provides for the 
members of that society—maximum freedom, 
maximum security and maximum economic and 
social equality. 

The individual must be free to express opin- 
ions, to initiate economic innovations, to engage 
in scientific investigation or artistic creation, 
and to criticize the conduct of authorities. 

He must have a sense of satisfaction in his 
daily labors and his creative position as a mem- 
_ ber of society. Since work occupies such an 
important part in the life of man, he cannot 
feel satisfied unless he enjoys responsibility for 
his work and for his place of employment. In 
other words, there can be no socialism unless the 
workers manage the enterprises where they are 
employed. An enterprise is socialist to the ex- 
tent that its employees are responsible for its 
management. An enterprise whose employees 
are merely hired laborers is not a socialist enter- 
prise even though it is not privately owned and 
is thus non-capitalist. 

Maximum economic equality means the least 
possible divergence in the incomes of various 
groups. Decisive in this respect is the divergence 
of income rather than the forms by which the 
income is acquired. A society wherein economic 
inequality is practiced as a result of a sharply 
graduated governmental wage scale (accentu- 
ated by government-sponsored prizes and 
awards) is no more socialist than a society in 





Note: The author is a Mapai member of Parliament, and 
one of the foremost journalists of Israel. The ideas ex- 
pressed in this article represent the personal views of the 
writer, and do not pretend to be an official statement of 
Mapai’s position. We print the article as a contribution 
to the current discussion of urgent problems of theory 
and practice now facing the Labor Government of Isreel. 
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which economic inequality is the result of profits 
and interest. In a certain sense it is more diff- 
cult to endure inequality established by the gov- 
ernment and bearing its sanction. Nor does it 
matter whether the elements enjoying higher 
income are called “classes” or simply ‘‘economic 
groups.” What is significant is the degree of in- 
equality and whether the tendency is toward its 
perpetuation or abolition. 

Social equality means very simply the equal 
right of all people to benefit from the institu- 
tions and opportunities for advancement avail- 
able in a particular society. It means equal rights 
before courts and government offices and equal 
opportunities for education and self-improve- 
ment. A society which provides special privil- 
eges for children of officers or members of the 
secret service is no more socialist than a society 
which provides special privileges for children 
of the aristocracy. (In the natural course of 
events the former would tend to acquire the 
position of the latter.) A society which grants 
permanent privileges to prize winners is no more 
socialist than a society which encourages “‘ex- 
clusive” orders, and organizations. 


[T Is IMPORTANT TO REALIZE that socialism and 
anti-capitalism are not one and the same 
thing. Anti-capitalist societies exist which are 
marked by all the evil traits of capitalism— 
lack of security, suppression of workers—yet 
do not practice capitalist forms of ownership, 
marketing and profits. Capitalism can be sup- 
planted by a superior society, or it can give way 
to one that is worse. Sharp struggle against the 
upper classes of today—or of yesterday—is not 
a guarantee of a classless society. Such a struggle 
is frequently merely a mask for the emergence 
of a new ruling class. Socialists of fifty years 
ago might have been forgiven for considering 
this a theoretical question, but a contemporary 
socialist must consider this a central problem. 
Israel’s way toward socialism must be ex- 
amined in the light of the foregoing definitions. 
There can be no greater error than to assume 
that total nationalization is a socialist ideal. Na- 
turally there are some economic fields and enter- 
prises which must be handed over to the state 
and managed by an administration appointed 
by the government, though nationalization does 
not necessarily predicate government manage- 
ment. But no free society can place its trust in 
total nationalization. A totally nationalized 
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economy leads to a top-heavy bureaucracy, 
wasteful management and, finally, to an increas- 
ing degree of inequality between the workers 
and managers. The encouragement of managers 
and specialists by means of prizes and high salar- 
ies is but a reflection of the indifference and 
monotony which characterize bureaucratic 
management. Total nationalization and a totali- 
tarian regime go hand in hand. Anyone who 
prefers that all matters should be decided cen- 
trally ceases to attach much importance to in- 
dividual rights or to expressed criticism. 

It is evident that specific enterprises in Israel 
must be government-owned and managed by 
a central governmental administration. To this 
category belong enterprises important from a 
security point of view, basic communications 
by land, sea, and air, and large-scale industries 
that must be initiated and planned by the gov- 
ernment. In the case of shipping for instance, 
it might be best that this mode of transportation 
be directly owned by the government and ad- 
ministered by it subject to effective national 
supervision. Similarly, the chief natural resources 
of Israel—water, forests and most of the arable 
land—should be registered as the property of the 
State. But nationalization of these resources 
should be only a legal form of national owner- 
ship and a mode of protecting certain basic 
rights of the nation. So far as exploitation of 
these resources is concerned, this should take the 
form of cooperative associations which manage 
their enterprises on their own responsibility 
without bureaucratic interference on the part 
of the government. Similarly, there should arise 
in Israel municipal economic enterprises. Such 
enterprises are generally more easily combined 
with self-government and local management 
than nationalized ones. 

Israel should not strive for total nationaliza- 
tion, nor consider it a socialist ideal. Let the 
State take over certain key economic positions, 
but in normal economic life we should prefer 
cooperative enterprise—in the broadest sense of 
the term—to bureaucratic statism. 


S TOTAL CENTRALIZED PLANNING a socialist 
ideal? Is it true that the more planning the 
more socialism? 

It would be hard to decide whether such a 
conception of planning is a greater antithesis 
of socialism or of democracy. The concentration 
of all economic planning in the hands of a 
number of government offices and officials 
is bound to lead to a withering of economic and 
technological initiative. The wealth and pro- 
gress of nations depends on the extent of initia- 
tive, and not on its limitation to a few, even 
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if these few chosen ones are technological spe- 
cialists and political geniuses. 

Maximum centralized planning is not pro- 
ductive. To the extent that questions are de- 
cided in central government offices commodities 
lack variety, quality decreases and technical ini- 
tiative declines. On the level of production the 
masses are deprived of initiative and responsibili- 
ty. As consumers the people cannot influence the 
quality and nature of the commodities. Under 
such a regime there comes to power an economic 
dictatorship of a small group of bureaucrats 
which, in the end, prepares the ground for a 
political dictatorship as well. There can be no 
economic democracy if the consumer is not 
allowéd to choose the goods he buys and the 
producers are deprived of individual enterprise. 

Socialism implies the extension of democracy 
from the political to the economic field. A totali- 
tarian regime based on economic dictatorship is 
the greatest threat to socialism since its char- 
acter is masked by an anti-capitalist cloak. Its 
true purpose is the total subjection of society 
and the abolition of democracy, political as well 
as economic. 

It is possible, of course, that in leaving initia- 
tive in the hands of groups of workers and pro- 
ducers mistakes will be made and occasional 
waste and losses incidental to competition will 
be suffered. But errors and waste will not neces- 
sarily be eliminated by relegating all planning 
to the government. On the contrary, the scale 
of error will be greater; to the extent that de- 
cisions will have to be made away from the ac- 
tual enterprise, the number of errors is also likely 
to be greater. 

In times of emergency, such as invasion, the 
State would have no choice but to mobilize all 
economic life for the non-economic purpose of 
war and to subject it to central bureaucratic 
control. But what is appropriate in time of war, 
when economic progress and the needs of the 
people are ignored, is not appropriate for a dy- 
namic society at peace which desires to develop 
its economy and to respond to the democratic 
will of the mass of producers. This is particu- 
larly true in a land of new colonization where 
everything has to be built from the beginning. 
In such an instance a high degree of production 
and a rapid absorption of immigrants is largely 
dependent on local initiative, on daring techno- 
logical experiments and on the flexible structure 
of a host of pioneering enterprises. 

The State of Israel should resort to central 
planning in matters pertaining to the tempo 
of immigration, settlement and security. It 
should define the areas for rapid settlement, the 
proper sites for specific industries and encour- 
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age demographic plans to distribute the popu- 
lation throughout the country and to create the 
proper balance between city and village. The 
State should also set the fiscal policies of the 
country and determine investment and credits. 
The latter is particularly important in order to 
obviate the danger of crises which result in 
mass unemployment and the partial paralysis 
of production. Price levels are thus also within 
the competence of the State. Such planning is 
constructive socialist planning. Foreign trade, 
likewise, should be subject to State control, this 
control decreasing as a favorable balance is ap- 
proached. 


‘THE FOREGOING OUTLINE OF A SOCIALIST pro- 

gram for Israel is not an arbitrary one, nor 
is it a personal point of view. It is an organic 
outgrowth of the labor movement. 

The Zionist labor movement has always in- 
terpreted socialism in terms of “self-labor,” 
“self-management” and “free choice of the 
form of settlement.” It has built moshavim and 
kibbutzim (collective and cooperative villages) ; 
it has established urban cooperatives and has en- 
couraged their free association. Our movement 
has always appreciated the role of national capi- 
tal, nevertheless it also viewed with misgivings 
all attempts to use this national capital for 
enterprises built on a bureaucratic administra- 
tive basis. Though demanding planned coloniza- 
tion, labor Zionism always insisted that the 
colonizing institutions should not interfere in 
the management of the settlements or dictate 
their plans. Now that the State of Israel is a 
fact it need only proceed along old established 
principles. The State should not undo the social 
values of our movement; its function is to de- 
velop them. 


Israel originally appeared on the scene of his- 
tory as a protest against a totalitarian regime 
which had raised state planning to the level of 
a cult and the planners to an exclusive ruling 
caste. In ancient Egypt the government control- 
led the natural resources of the country (land, 
mines, water, building materials) and planned 
the economy on the basis of “good years” and 
“Jean years.” By means of state concentration 
of the means of production and of labor power 
it carried out tremendous construction projects 
some of which have survived to this day. But 
the children of Israel fully appreciate the spirit- 
ual significance of the Egyptian house of bond- 
age. They believed it was hopelessly impossible 
to reform it from within and saw no alternative 
save to depart. To this day Jews recall weekly 
“the time of our liberty, commemorating our 
exodus from Egypt.” Were we to retain our 
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historic memory and its significance we woul 
be better prepared to withstand a number of 
modern mirages. 


THE social REGIME THAT WILL ARISE in fre 

Israel will include various social and economic 
forms. In the near future there will be thre 
major forms: nationalized government enter. 
prises, cooperative and collective enterprise 
and private capitalist ventures. Of course, there 
will also exist thousands of private farms man- 
aged by their owners who will cultivate them, 
As a matter of fact, many transitional economic 
and social forms as well as adaptations of the 
three major forms will come into being. The 
State—to the extent that Mapai will be it 
leader—will not enforce any particular form of 
economy nor show preference to any form over 
others. Each economic form will have to demon- 
strate its superior efficiency under equal condi- 
tions. The consumers and the people as a whole 
will judge the various forms. In recent decades 
the idea has become prevalent that socialist 
economy can compete with capitalist economy 
only if the latter is suppressed or repressed by 
the government. This view is based on a lack 
of faith in a socialist economy, or on a lack of 
understanding as to its nature. 

We believe that various cooperative labor en- 
terprises will expand in city and village alike as 
a result of their social and organizational superi- 
ority and not in consequence of the artificial 
suppression of capitalist enterprises by the State. 
To the extent that the State prefers one type 
to another it must do so on the basis of its re- 
spective pioneering worth and not because of its 
social form. Should it appear that essential 
pioneering activities are best carried out by col- 
lectivist enterprise, this would be an indication 
of the natural superority of this social form. 

The variety of economic forms in Israel is a 
direct result of the process of the ingathering 
of the exiles. We are vitally interested in the 


import of Jewish capital from the Diaspora— 


private as well as national. The presence of pro- 
gressive capitalist enterprises will benefit the 
socialist sector which will learn by example how 
to avoid unnecessary bureaucracy, unjustified 
expenditures and other weaknesses characteristic 
of public ventures. Israel’s experiment in devel- 
oping various economic forms within the frame- 
work of a democratic state may yet prove to be 
the best way toward a free and democratic 
socialism. 

There are some who ask: Which comes first— 
the establishment of socialism or the ingathering 
of the exiles? Both are interdependent historic 
processes which strengthen each other. 


JANUA 
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Civil Liberties To-day 


by Morroe Berger 


THE UNITED STATES TODAY the 
rights of ethnic and cultural minorities, most 
observers agree, are advancing, but the free at- 
mosphere which radical political minorities need 
for the exercise of their constitutional right to 
dissent is in danger from the excessive zeal 
against Soviet-oriented groups and persons. The 
most significant dangers to our civil liberties 
are, 1) the work of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities; 2) legislative attempts 
to outlaw “subversive” acts and propaganda, 
which discourage free political expression; and 
3) the federal and local “loyalty” programs for 
government employees. These developments 
have stimulated the fear and suspicion that led 
to the ominous Peekskill riots last summer, and 
may lead again to similar mob action. 


The failure of the Soviet Union and the 
United States to reach a diplomatic settle- 
ment has deeply affected not only American 
foreign policy but also the attitudes of our gov- 
ernment and people toward leftist political 
groups. The criterion for “loyalty” has become 
one’s views about the degree of Russia’s respon- 
sibility for the cold war and whether or not that 
country is a democracy. But innocent persons 
aid groups have been branded by a series of 
associations which establish only a remote con- 
nection to pro-Soviet or Communist organiza- 
tions. 


The denial of civil liberties today, however, 
is not so serious as during the famous Red Scare 
following World War I. The newspapers were 
then quicker to use the words “Red” and “Bol- 
shevik” in banner headlines. There was at least 
one lynching for political views; an Indiana jury 
quickly acquitted a man who had murdered an 
alien simply for yelling, “To hell with the 
United States;” and the New York State As- 
sembly (with a pat of approval from the New 
York Times) expelled five Socialists who had 
won fairly-conducted elections in New York 
City. Most serious of all such actions was, of 
course, the work of U. S. Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer, whose agents swooped down 
on radical meetings and made wholesale, indis- 





Note: The author is Research Consultant to the Com- 
mission on Law and Social Action of the American Jewish 
Congress. Not everyone will agree with either the latitude 
or the restrictions the writer advocates. We will welcome 
the views of our readers in regard to the questions Mr. 
Berger raises. 


criminate searches and seizures, arrests and de- 
tentions without bringing formal charges against 
their victims. Professional patriots, meanwhile, 
conducted their own witch-hunts into schools 
and books; liberal, non-Communist periodicals 
and publications were branded as revolutionary 
by self-styled defenders of America. Feeling 
among such super-patriots ran so high that on 
several occasions mobs attacked peaceful meet- 
ings of radicals. 

Such indiscriminate and illegal denials of civil 
liberties in the early Nineteen-Twenties were 
accompanied by clear biases and actions against 
other kinds of minorities as well as political 
radicals and liberals. The chief targets of such 
prejudice were Negroes, Jews, Catholics and 
aliens in general. Today, although the racist is 
still anti-liberal and “anti-foreign,” the govern- 
mental and press attacks upon Communists, fel- 
low travelers and liberals are largely divorced 
from race-hate propaganda. And, too, today 
there is not so great a tendency to lump together 
all varieties of radicals and aliens as equally “sub- 
versive” or “revolutionary.” 


There are several explanations for these dif- 
ferences in the threat to civil liberties after each 
of the two world wars. First, the whole country, 
since the New Deal, has moved politically left- 
ward. Whereas in the Nineteen-Twenties it was 
a sign of radicalism to defend labor’s right to 
organize, to advocate social security, regulation 
of business enterprise and equal rights for ethnic 
minorities, today such beliefs are rather socially 
respectable. Second, the liberal-radical move- 
ment, between the two wars, became clearly dif- 
ferentiated with respect to questions of domestic 
reform and in its attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. Americans are today somewhat more 
sophisticated politically, and are better able to 
distinguish groups which advocate social reform 
as a reflection of indigenous political dissent from 
groups whose program of social reform is tied 
to the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Here 
the most important development has been the 
growth of the trade unions and their entrance 
into politics in alliance with traditional Ameri- 
can liberalism and against the Communists. 


BEFORE wE CONGRATULATE OURSELVES into 

smugness, however, we must remember two 
facts about civil liberties in the United States. 
First, we must remember that, despite their to- 
talitarian methods and goals and their first al- 
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legiance to the Soviet Union, Communists as 
citizens and residents of this country must be 
free to exercise all the rights granted by the 
Constitution. The denial of civil liberties to 
Communists cannot be justified on the ground 
of their actual or alleged subservience to total- 
itarian ideas and Soviet policy. Second, we must 
be constantly aware that the desire to limit the 
rights or conduct of certain groups generates 
a zeal to limit the rights of other groups as well. 
Government authorities and unofficial defenders 
of “true Americanism,” when they set out to 
exclude “disloyal” persons, are often likely to 
ignore important distinctions among the groups 
on the left. 

There are three things upon which believers 
in democracy can agree. 1) A society in which 
there is free association for peaceful, periodic 
political change should not tolerate groups 
which plan and prepare for the use of force and 
violence as a means of political change. 2) Com- 
munists, fascists and other persons who are not 
loyal to the United States government (not 
merely to “the people”), even though it is freely 
elected and conducts itself within the framework 
and spirit of our democracy, have no place in 
policy-making posts and in the “sensitive” areas 
of government employment—for example, cer- 
tain sections of the State Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Their right as citi- 
zens to other government employment and to 
employment in private industry, however, re- 
mains unimpaired. 

Even to persons who accept these propositions 
and who are aware of the threat of “leftist” 
totalitarianism, the state of civil liberties today 
is a cause for concern. Too many governmental 
agencies and private groups are magnifying the 
number and influence of the Communists. One 
legitimate excuse is that Communists, for a 
variety of reasons, have chosen to work through 
other organizations which they either infiltrate 
or establish, and this tends to blur the line be- 
tween Communist and non-Communist as to 
groups and individuals. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that anti-Communist fervor has pushed into 
non-Communist realms. 


Consider some examples. Recently the State 
Department refused a visa to a Canadian social- 
ist professor who had arranged to lecture at an 
American university; the government later re- 
versed this ruling and permitted him to enter 
this country. Some time ago an anti-Communist 
liberal was dropped by the American Military 
Government in Germany as disloyal. Only after 
many months of strenuous and costly effort by 
the victim of this injustice, and after consider- 
able public protest, did the Army reverse its 
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ruling. Some loyalty purges, as we shall see in 
a moment, have hit particularly at Jews and 
Negroes. And, most prominently, the Peekskill 
attacks last summer on audiences which had 
gathered to hear a concert and political talk by 
Paul Robeson were also overt attacks upon Jews 
and Negroes. 


The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, at many points in its overlong career, 
has violated the basic rights of many persons 
and political associations. Rushing into news. 
paper headlines with exaggerated claims of Com. 
munist influence, the Committee has smeared 
reputations without granting opportunities for 
defense. Recently the Committee conducted 
its own survey of college textbooks to seek out 
“subversive” materials, but this program was 
apparently dropped when leading educators at- 
tacked it vigorously. The Committee has not 
only touched ideological matters which its mem- 
bers are too politically primitive to understand, 
but it has also assumed that an individual’s rights 
may be disregarded if he is a Communist or 
what some Committee-member thinks is a fel- 
low traveler. 


THIS ts ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS con- 

cepts with which the Committee operates; it 
does not seem to learn that its accusations are 
not grounds for depriving American citizens of 
their rights, especially their right to a fair hear- 
ing. The Committee’s irresponsible activities 
have bred apprehension among liberals in and 
out of government, and have even drawn criti- 
cism from its supporters. As a result of the 
Committee’s concentration on alleged Com- 
munists in Hollywood, the movie industry un- 
dertook a “purge” which cost ten writers their 
jobs. What was supposed to have come out of 
this Committee’s hearings, a legislative program 
for combatting subversive activities, has been 
kicked aside in the Committee’s dash to get into 
the newspaper headlines. In response to repeated 
charges that its neglect of this job was further 
proof of its exclusive interest in public spec- 
tacles, the Committee last year came up with 
the Mundt-Nixon bill, a document so pernici- 
ous that it immediately earned the opposition 
of virtually all liberal and anti-Communist 
groups in the nation, as well as that of many 
conservatives. In the last year or so the Com- 
mittee has become considerably less active, but 
the damage it has done persists, and it has again 
demonstrated, in the last month, that its quiet 
periods are invariably followed by new displays 
of irresponsibility. The continuing exposure of 
totalitarian, subversive acts and propaganda is a 
valuable service in a democracy. But such ex- 
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posure must be accomplished with pin-point 
accuracy and scrupulous regard for the rights of 
the subversive groups and persons themselves. A 
Congressional committee surcharged with politi- 
cal ambition, prejudice and ignorance is surely 
unequal to the task. : 

Another threat to civil liberties today is the 
growing number of federal and local legislative 
proposals and statutes to prohibit subversive 
conduct, variously defined. In this category the 
leading example is the (Smith) Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1940, which punishes the mere ad- 
yocacy of the forcible overthrow of any gov- 
ernment in the United States and the printing 
or publishing of statements of such advocacy. 
Under this Act 18 Trotskyists, members of the 
Socialist Workers Party, have served jail terms. 
The United States Supreme Court in 1943 re- 
fused to hear arguments on this case, which sug- 
gests that at the time, at least, the Court found 
no reasonable doubt of the Act’s constitution- 
ality. The eleven Communist party leaders were 
convicted under this Act last summer. 

Despite the Supreme Court’s refusal to re- 
view the Trotskyists’ case during the war, there 
is still doubt in legal circles that the Smith Act 
is constitutional. It is argued that the statute 
violates the First Amendment, which forbids 
Congress to pass a law “abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.” It is probably con- 
stitutional doctrine now that statements are pun- 
ishable under the seditions laws only if there 
is (in the famous words of Justice Holmes) a 
“clear and present danger that they will bring 
about the substantive evils that Congress has a 
right to prevent.” 

The Smith Act, however, has introduced a 
new concept. The lower courts in the Trotsky- 
ists’ case have held that the “‘clear and present 
danger” test does not apply because Congress, 
in the Act itself, has declared that views such 
as those of both groups of defendants are in- 
jurious to the nation. The validity of the Smith 
Act will probably be passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court in the next couple of years, but 
meanwhile Americans are faced with a law 
which punishes simply the advocacy of violent 
change. Statutes like this one tend to inhibit 
free and open discussion of political affairs, and 
invite repressive interpretations of the language 
of political argument. 


ONE oF THE propositions listed above, upon 

which it was sugested that believers in de- 
mocracy could agree, asserts that persons dis- 
loyal to the United States Government may be 
properly excluded from employment in certain 
“sensitive” agencies. In the last few years the 
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federal authorities have carried out a vast in- 
vestigation covering about 2,500,000 govern- 
ment workers. According to the most recent re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission, loyalty 
boards have reviewed the records of 6,083 fed- 
eral employees since March, 1947. Of these, 
5,693 were found innocent of charges of dis- 
loyalty and 123 were discharged as disloyal; 85 
successfully appealed their cases to the highest 
loyalty review board. Meanwhile, 848 workers 
have resigned during or as a result of an investi- 
gation. How many of these 848 were really dis- 
loyal, and how many resigned out of fear, hu- 
miliation, resentment, or inability to finance a 
defense? And how many persons have been de- 
nied federal employment because of adverse re- 
ports on their political beliefs—reports which 
they do not see and of whose existence they may 
not even know? 


The procedure in this review of loyalty was 
set up with little regard for the rights of gov- 
ernment employees. Because of the nature of 
the F.B.I.’s methods of investigation, however, 
an accused worker cannot under any circum- 
stances examine that agency’s report on his loy- 
alty, nor may he confront and cross-examine 
witnesses who have testified against him. It is 
clear that insufficient safeguards have been 
erected for the protection of persons who come 
up for review. Even if we assume (what we 
know to be doubtful) that the program has 
been carried out with utmost fairness to all, the 
whole procedure still encourages mechanical 
conformity and makes any kind of political dis- 
sent a greater risk than it normally would be. 
Again, the particular biases of the specific re- 
viewing board inevitably colors its work. In 
the post office, most of the accused persons are 
Jews and Negroes. It is extremely difficult to 
prevent this kind of prejudice from influencing 
the lower-echelon administrators of the loyalty 
programs. 


Loyalty programs have spread to other levels 
of government. Los Angeles County has a simi- 
lar review procedure. In Detroit a referendum 
has approved a loyalty program for municipal 
employees, and the police commissioner once re- 
quired newspapermen to take a loyalty oath in 
order to obtain cards permitting them to pass 
through police lines. Ohio has required persons 
who receive unemployment compensation to 
take a loyalty oath. Two other loyalty-oath re- 
quirements have been recently invalidated by 
the courts. A Maryland court has upset a loyalty 
oath which was part of a general anti-subver- 
sive statute. In New Jersey a statute required 
candidates for elective office to take an oath 
that they did not believe in or advocate over- 
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throw of the government by force or other un- 
constitutional means, that they were not mem- 
bers of a group holding such beliefs, and that 
they owed no allegiance to a foreign state. Can- 
didates who refused to take the oath, according 
to the law, would find the following notation 
placed alongside their names on the ballot: “Re- 
fused oath of allegiance.” Recently this law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Appellate 
Division of New Jersey on the ground that the 
legislature had no power to add any oath to the 
one already prescribed in the state’s constitution. 
The court pointed out, further, that it was “in- 
clined to agree” that the statute invaded free- 
dom of thought and political belief. 


The New York State legislature last spring 
enacted a law directing the Board of Regents to 
set forth a list of “subversive” organizations, 
membership in which shall be sufficient reason 
to disqualify a person from employment in the 
public schools. This law, which quickly spread 
confusion and fear in the state educational sys- 
tem, has already been declared unconstitutional 
by the New York State Supreme Court. 


‘THE ANTI-SUBVERSIVE Laws and loyalty pro- 

grams, along with the dangerous conduct of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and the conditions of the U. S.-Soviet cold 
war, add up to fear, intimidation and a drive 


Will Zionists 
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for political conformity. Investigations into per. 
sonal life have gone so far, and political beliefs 
have been interpreted to be so broad, that there 
has been a serious invasion of the privacy of 
many individuals. In this respect, at least, we 
unfortunately copy the techniques of the totali- 
tarians in fascist and Communist lands. 

The danger of Communism has been vastly 
overrated in the United States. Communist 
party members and those who accept the party’s 
discipline may be deemed unacceptable for cer- 
tain kinds of government employment, but we 
need for this task more rigid safeguards for fed- 
eral workers that we now have, a narrower con- 
ception of the meaning of “subversive,” and 
more politically sophisticated authorities to do 
the job. There are enough statutes already en- 
acted to cope with the activities of Communists, 
Apart from violations of these laws, the danger 
of Communism is not so much to our govern- 
ment as to the liberal, radical and labor move- 
ments. But these organizations have in the last 
decade learned much about totalitarian “left- 
ism,” and are resisting its influence with increas- 
ing success. There is so much to be done to 
improve our lives in America that we cannot 
afford the luxury of making a menace out of an 
annoyance or of expending, out of ignorance, 
unwarranted fear or even political ambition, ex- 
cessive energy and money on what is after all a 
very minor force in our society. 


Go to Israel? 


by Benno Weiser 


HE OFT REPEATED WITTICISM that a 

Zionist is one who with the money of a 
second sends a third person to Palestine has, par- 
adoxically enough, never been so apt as now, 
since the creation of the Jewish State. At this 
juncture, it is pertinent to dwell on a moral 
crisis which has so far not been clarified, the rea- 
son perhaps being that those who have recog- 
nized it have preferred—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—to ignore it. If in analysing this crisis, 
I use myself as a guinea pig, I do so in order 
to avoid any appearance of criticism and pol- 
emics, for the problem under discussion cannot, 





Note: The author is on the staff of the Department for 
Latin-American Affairs of the Jewish Agency. His frank 
and personal discussion of a problem facing every sincere 
Zionist is of general interest. We propose to publish 


further expressions of feeling and opinion on this subject 
in subsequent issues of the Jewish Frontier. 


in my opinion, be judged by ordinary standards 
of good and evil. 


Zionism was part and parcel of my home life. 
I did not become a Zionist—I was born one. 
Zionist sentiment was undoubtedly intensest in 
Eastern Europe from where it radiated toward 
the West. I myself, brought up in Vienna but 
the son of parents who had come from Galicia 
was, so to say, a ‘middle-of-the-road’ Zionist. 
Judaism and Jewish life were things I took for 
granted. In my childhood, Polish and Yiddish 
had been my mother-tongues, but having come 
to Vienna at an early age I forgot both these 
languages and used German. This change of 
tongue, however, did not prevent my non-Jew- 
ish fellow pupils—and sometimes even my Vien- 
nese-born Jewish fellow pupils—from nicknam- 
ing me “the Pole.” This discrimination—nevet 
of an oppressive character but nonetheless real— 
to which I was exposed from the time of my 
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earliest youth could hardly have fostered any 
feeling of Austrian patriotism. Non-Aryans, for 
instance, were not admitted in many of the 
hostels in the Austrian Alps. Though many at- 
tractive tourist houses which accepted Jews were 
available this discrimination aroused in me a 
feeling of repugnance towards the beautiful 
Austrian landscape and I always preferred to 
spend my summer vacations abroad where no 
distinction was made between Gentile and Jew- 
ish Austrians, 


On taking up my studies at the University, 
I was brought face to face with the realization 
that the Jewish problem was not one merely 
affecting my susceptibilities. The Viennese Uni- 
versity had been dominated by Nazis long before 
the incorporation of Austria into the German 
Reich and its Jewish students had to pursue 
their studies under a constant threat to their 
safety. In self defense, nationally minded Jews 
set up a Haganah at a time when that term 
was familiar only to the inner circles of the 
Zionist Movement. 


The Jewish medical student could not be pre- 
vented from pursuing his studies, though he did 
so—to vary the phrase used in the Book of 
Ezra—with a scalpel in one hand and a cudgel in 
the other, but, on completing his studies at the 
University, he was debarred from practising his 
profession in Austria’s hospitals. Under the 
Catholic rulers of Austria of that time conver- 
sion became the catchword of the day. 


Zionism helped me to find an answer to ques- 
tions that perplexed my non-Zionist friends. To 
them, being a Jew was both an affliction and 
an unfortunate accident, while to me it was a 
constant source of stimulation. I had been 
taught in the Zionist Youth Movement that one 
should be proud of being a Jew and I believed 
it. True, this pride in being a Jew entailed 
difficulties and complexities—so what! Is it not 
stimulating to start off a race with a ten metre 
handicap or to allow your contestant in a game 
of chess an additional move? If to others being 
a Jew meant suffering, to me it meant struggle. 


Most students in my day were glad to get 
wind of a planned attack on Jewish students so 
as to stay away from the University that day. 
I, on the other hand, despite a momentary feel- 
ing of fear and discomfiture, would be de- 
termined to be there just because I knew what 
Was going to happen. Afterwards, the others 
would go about with a cowed look, even though 
they had kept well out of the fight, while I 
walked with my head high even after I had 
taken a beating. 
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] May say THAT TO ME Zionism was the stiffen- 
ing that kept my backbone erect, a buffer 
between me and anti-Semitism. The Nazi said 
that I was not a full-fledged German. But who 
cared? I had never aspired to be one. Jews were 
persecuted? This only proved the reality of the 
Jewish problem whose existence non-Zionists de- 
nied. They maintained that the Jewish problem, 
whose specific character they refused to admit, 
could be solved within the framework of the 
various existing social movements — socialist, 
communist and democratic—but actually they 
suffered from antisemitic tendencies prevalent 
even in the movements in which they sought 
salvation. As a Zionist, I could not be disap- 
pointed in other movements since I never ex- 
pected any solution except from ourselves. 


Nor did I ever feel bested by any one who, in 
order to get a job in a hospital from which Jews 
were barred, had become converted. The mo- 
mentary gain did not seem worth a lifelong lie. 
I merely felt compassion for the ‘realists’ who 
sought salvation in assimilation. And when, fol- 
lowing the incorporation of Austria into the 
German Reich in 1938, both the assimilationists 
and I were rendered homeless, I at least suffered 
from no shattering of illusions. Throughout 
that entire period of upheaval I had the peculiar 
satisfaction of being able to say to myself that 
Herzl and Nordau had foreseen it all. 


Zionism meant more to me—or perhaps less 
—than the setting up of Jewish State in Erez 
Israel; it gave me my world outlook (Weltan- 
schauung), it taught me how to live, and to 
love something inescapable, which I did not 
want to escape. The non-Zionists regarded ever 
recurrent anti-Semitism as the problem, while 
for me, anti-Semitism was merely an aspect of 
the real Jewish problem, which was homeless- 
ness. And so, while the non-Zionist devoted 
himself to the futile attempt of combatting 
anti-Semitism I, as a Zionist, strove to find means 
of removing Jewish homelessness. In attempting 
to find a tangible explanation for anti-Semitism, 
the non-Zionist often ended in self-hatred. I 
did not seek the cause of anti-Semitism in 
the character of Jews but in their tragic history 
and therefore felt a profound love for my inng- 
cent and unjustly tormented people. I suffered 
personal pain on hearing that a Jewish student 
in Jassy had been slapped, or that Jewish passen- 
gers in a train in Poland had been attacked by 
hooligans; it was as though I myself had been 
the victim of these outrages. 

My feeling amounted to something bordering 
on masochism. Every Friday, I would read the 
local Zionist Weekly, Die Neue Welt, with its 
accounts of Jewish persecution in Rumania, 
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Hungary, Poland and Germany, and then my 
whole weekend would be spoilt for me. And 
yet, I awaited the arrival of the paper every Fri- 
day with a burning impatience. Years later, 
when fate made me an immigrant in South 
America, I avidly sought reports of the Jewish 
extermination in Europe. World events, war and 
peace, were to me but the framework within 
which Jewish destiny as being shaped. This com- 
plete one-sidedness affected not only my intel- 
lectual, political and professional life—I was then 
a pro-Allied columnist in a neutral country for I 
regarded the Jewish people as an integral part 
of the Allies—but also my private life. The 
colossal tragedy of the extermination of the Jews 
blunted my feeling for all individual suffering; 
and—however sentimental that may sound—the 
passionate love I felt for my people left no 
room for any deep personal love. 


Up till the time of that tragedy, the Zionist 
Movement, standing as it did for “The Jewish 
State on the way,’ seemed to me perfectly ade- 
quate. The actual existence of a Jewish State 
had not appeared to me as indispensable in enabl- 
ing me to go through life with head erect. The 
awareness of the State’s being ‘on the way’ had 
been enough to give me a guiding concept, an 
ideal and inspiration. In this respect, a Jewish 
Palestine had been a means rather than an end. 


WORLD WAR II and post-war events com- 

letely changed this attitude. Jewish home- 
lessness which had been a more less abstract idea, 
now became stark reality for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews of Europe, and the problem of 
finding them a home became one of extreme 
urgency. The anguish suffered by the Jewish 
people through the crimes perpetrated against 
them with impunity by the Nazis and the cal- 
lous apathy of the rest of the world called for 
moral compensation. For, unless such moral 
compensation were forthcoming, the status of 
Jewish communities everywhere, from Montreal 
to Buenos Aires, from Sidney to Cape Town, 
would be jeopardised. Moreover, the Jewish 
state ‘on the way’ had only had meaning so 
long as there was a prospect of its ultimate 
realization. But matters had come to a head and 
the creation of the State became a question of 
‘now or never.’ The ‘never’ loomed large on the 
horizon during the years 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
in the face of what seemed then almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles. In those moments of des- 
pair, the feeling of torment produced in me by 
the tragic fate of European Jews became almost 
unbearable and at times it reached a state of 
world hatred. I envied the red Indians, the 
aborigines of the country in which I then lived, 
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who though still existing under medieval feudal 
conditions, could say to me “I have a home- 
land—you, none.” When I looked at the poorest 
of the poor, I thought, “You are happy. You 
at least suffer in your own country.” I came 
to the conclusion that without a Jewish State 
life was not worth living, at all events, not a 
planned and ambitious life. The most one could 
expect was a creature existence affording in- 
dulgences, but devoid of all spiritual content, 
Doubting the possibility of successful therapy 
for Jewish homelessness, I became more and more 
sensitive to local anti-Semitism which, till then, 
had seemed innocuous. In such moments of de- 
pression, I fell into a mood of misanthropy, 
envy, anger and deep pessimism. I despaired not 
only of the future of the Jewish people but of 
the whole amoral world. 


The proclamation of the State of Israel 
brought about an immediate change. Jubilation, 
happiness and pride again entered my life. Mis- 
anthropy gave way to love for my fellow-men. 
Even the tragic death of the six million no longer 
seemed meaningless. The pessimism with which 
I regarded the fate of the world, turned into a 
glow of desire for a peaceful world, now that 
life again seemed worth living and war a cal- 
amity that would endanger the State that had 
been brought into being at the price of so many 
sacrifices. And what about anti-Semitism? Oh, 
that would disappear with time. Anyway, it 
was no longer an incurable disease; it had ceased 
to be a cancerous sore; it was an infection that 
would respond to treatment with Penicillin— 
namely Israel. If the patient was too lazy to go 
to the chemist shop, that was his affair; if he 
neglected to take the medicine, he could expect 
no pity. It was up to him to decide for himself 
what was more painful—the infection or the 
injection. I thought of immigration to Israel not 
in terms of flight but as a logical conclusion to 
my Zionist vision and as a happy opportunity to 
enjoy the historic moment in the country itself 
and to be one of the first generation of the 
State of Israel. 

However, my Aliyah plans had to be aban- 
doned owing to professional circumstances. The 
tact that the postponement was due to Zionist 


interests took the edge off of what might other-. 


wise have been an inconsistency, the more so 
as my work gave me the feeling that I had one 
foot in Israel., 


[N THE courRsE OF TIME, however, it became 

clear to me that this postponement was in no 
way unwelcome to me. And now I am coming 
to the crux of this analysis. If I eliminate all 
personal factors, which I in no way underesti- 
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mate, I must come to the following conclusions, 
which are not conditioned by any circumstances: 

I began to feel quite at ease in the Diaspora. 
If in the past I had been an earnest Jew by 
education, conviction and feeling, I now became 
one naturally. Formerly, I had been wont to 
say that I was proud of being a Jew; now, | 
really felt so. Previously, I had always hastened 
to inform any new acquaintance that I was a 
Jew lest I be suspected of wishing to hide the 
fact. And I did so, even at the risk of prejudic- 
ing my position. This haste to anticipate any 
prejudiced attitude on the part of the other 
fellow disappeared, and with it the fear that any 
reticence on my part about my being a Jew 
would be misintenpreted or would rebound 
against me. 

My belief that the creation of the State of 
Israel had increased the prestige of the individual 
Jew in the Diaspora was perhaps too hasty but 
what could not be denied was the fact that my 
own self respect had increased. For the first time 
in my life I felt on an equal footing with the 
non-Jew. I had never lived in a ghetto, and I 
may say that I had developed a certain savoir 
vivre in my social intercourse with non-Jews. 
And yet it was only now that I became aware 
of a certain diffidence in manner, which I would 
not admit to previously, and it was only now 
that I felt complete freedom and naturalness in 
my relationships with non-Jews. I no longer 
asked myself, somewhat distrustfully, whether 
Mr. X was an anti-Semite or not; it suddenly 
struck me that it did not matter very much 
whether he was or not. My attitude, which 
had been somewhat stiff, and on the defensive, 
became easy, unassuming and nonchalant. 


The Galuth had lost its bitter sting. To leave 
the Diaspora now would be like abandoning the 
ground where for many years one has searched 
for gold at the very moment when the first 
signs of the precious metal appeared. And 
though at first I deeply regretted not being 
present at such momentous occasions as the mili- 
tary triumphs, the opening of the Kuesseth, etc., 
I found compensation for the loss of that experi- 
ence in the effect which those events produced 
on the non-Jewish world, both collectively and 
individually. Just as a man who has won suc- 
cess feels drawn towards his native land in order 
to show off before those who knew him in his 
youth, so we who were born in the Diaspora, 
regard that world as the screen on which is 
projected the success of Israel. It is certainly a 
moving moment to see the flag of Israel hoisted 
in Rehovoth and Jewish soldiers standing at at- 
tention, saluting the first President of Israel. But 
it is equally stirring to see the Jewish flag being 
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hoisted at Lake Success, or to hear a military 
band, members of which are perhaps anti-Sem- 
ites, playing the Hatikvah in Buenos Aires for 
the first time on the oc *ssion of the arrival of 
the Israeli representative. 

The satisfaction derived by those living in the 
Diaspora from Israel’s existence consgitutes what 
one might call the first dividend paid by Israel to 
world Jewry. But there is another factor which, 
though negative, contributes to the sense of Dias- 
pora well-being. Simultaneously with a growing 
self-confidence in the Diaspora has come a feel- 
ing of uncertainty with regard to the ability 
to adjust oneself to life in Israel. 


ERZL asseRTED that we were one people. 
The assimilationists contested this but within 
the Zionist family no one questioned Herzl’s 
concept. Paradoxically, however, the Zionist 
Movement, at the very moment of its triumph, 
felt compelled to modify Herzl’s axiom—there 
were Israelis and Jews. This distinction, neces- 
sary from an international legal point of view, 
made me conscious of something of which I 
had hitherto only been vaguely aware while in 
the company of Palestinian born Jews, namely, 
that I was as little Israeli as I had formerly been 
Austrian and later Equadorian. And it was 
clear to me that my integration into Israel— 
from a linguistic, psychological and social point 
of view — would be a process of assimilation 
which, though more rewarding would, never- 
theless, be more difficult than the process of 
assimilation in the Diaspora. To wish to post- 
pone this process was just as normal an impulse 
as the wish to postpone a reducing diet, or going 
to the dentist. 

These psychological subleties, with their posi- 
tive and negative elements, will not deflect me 
from my ultimate decision. It is, however, clear 
to me that I have lost my early spontaneity, and 
that henceforth I will rather be following the 
demands of consistency, as in the case of an 
honorable man who has promised to marry a girl. 


I do not know how far my case is typical. 
Perhaps the present austerity regime in Israel is 
a determining factor for Zionists at large. Un- 
doubtedly, for anyone living in the Western 
Hemisphere Aliyah to Israel would mean a 
definite lowering of one’s standard of living. 
Such a factor, however, in the face of far 
weightier consideration, would not, it seems to 
me, to be the decisive one, since it is, after all, 
of a transitory character. All I know is that, at 
present, the purely Zionist immigration, that is 
to say, that which is the outcome of purely 
ideological motives, is extremely limited. Of 
course, there are thousands of Zionists among 
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the immigrants. But they too are people who 
found their living conditions unbearable and 
to whom the gates of other countries were prac- 
tically closed. They were guided by a healthy 
instinct in choosing, after their experiences, a 
country where everyone is engaged in a hard 
struggle for existence in a spirit of collective 
effort. The new State that is being built up will 
in the long run give them much more than older 
richer countries with challenging social con- 
trasts. But the immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere is both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively unsatisfactory. It consists in all of a few 
hundred middle-aged Zionists and another few 
hundred chalutzim, as well as a few thousand 
family dependents. There are even a number of 
misfits. 

At present, there is a constant flow of immi- 
grants but it may be assumed that within the 
next five years the existing reserves will be ex- 
hausted. Should this pressure immigration, with 
its growing proportion of people from Moslem 
countries, constitute the only source of immi- 
grants there is a danger that the Yishuv might 
lose its ideological and relatively Western char- 
acter. The Jews fleeing from Arab countries 
follow a Messianic impulse rather than Zionist 
ideology. Their mode of life is Levantine. Many 
of them undoubtedly constitute an important 
pioneer element. The Jews from Yemen, for 
instance, are well known as efficient workers. 
The danger is not, as Koestler with his Jewish 
inferiority complex wishfully thinks, that the 
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coming generations in Israel may be non-Jewis, 
in character. The danger lies rather in the pq. 
sibility of the Israeli Jew assuming a Levantiy 
character owing to the large proportion of in. 
migrants from Middle Eastern countries. Th 
need, therefore, of an ideological immigration, 
that is of people who go to Israel voluntarily 
and not under pressure, is a problem that cal 
for an immediate solution. 

This is primarily a matter for education. Zion. 
ism has always been a romantic movement; with 
its realization it loses its glamour (that is, afte 
all, the tragedy of every love). Listening 1 
Zionist speakers has indeed become tedious. They 
can no longer say ‘if you will, it need not k 
a dream,” for, whether one wants it or not, thi 
dream has become a reality and all variation 
on this theme have become monotonous. 

Recently, the Jewish Agency Section in New 
York was asked to define present-day Zionism, 
No satisfactory definition could be given since 
none could be found to meet the newly created 
situation. It will be up to the forthcoming Zion- 
ist Congress to define Zionism anew. May the 
Congress be inspired by the same spirit tha 
prompted the first Zionist Congress in Basle to 
formulate a Utopian program. However Utop- 
ian mass immigration from free countries may 
sound, it must become part of the Zionist pro- 
gram. 

Will Zionists go to Israel? I cannot answer 
that question. All I know is that Israel need 
them. 


Israel and Zionism 


From an address by David Ben-Gurion 


HE TRUE MISSION of Zionism is to assem- 
ble the scattered members of the Jewish peo- 
ple in Israel; although the State of Israel will 
henceforth be the main instrument of this mis- 
sion, it cannot achieve this vast purpose alone. 
Without the support of the entire Jewish people 
and the active cooperation of its national van- 
guard, the Zionist Organization, the task will be 
impossible of fulfillment. 


But it would also be wrong to think that the 
functions and powers of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion have undergone no change whatever. 


Every Zionist in this country and abroad has 
the right to disapprove the acts and policies of 
this Government. He also has the right, perhaps 
even the obligation, to criticise the Government, 
if according to his Zionist conscience it is not do- 
ing its duty. But no Zionist may direct the ad- 
ministration of this country or its regime unless 


he leaves the Diaspora and becomes a citizen of 
Israel with all the. rights and obligations that 
citizenship entails. Any attempt to exert pres 
sure on the Government of Israel through the 
medium of Zionist Funds or organizations runs 
counter to what must, from now on, be in the 
forefront of the Zionist Movement: the promo 
tion of the independent sovereign and chalutzit 
State of Israel. 

Yet the State’s power and authority, though 
extensive and still increasing, are nevertheles 
limited. The State, too, can act only within it 
own territory, and its authority is binding only 
upon its own citizens. But these cannot alont 
fulfill the mission of Zionism,—the ingathering 
of the exiles. Close and loyal cooperation be- 
tween the State and the Zionist Movement, full 
co-ordination and a practical, working partner 
ship between the resources of the State and Ns 
tional Funds are, therefore, indispensable. 
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Laurel Trees of Wiwulskiego 


by Rachel Pupko-Krinsky 


M* ONLY MEMORIES of the occupation 
that arouse neither fear nor horror are 
those of the fourteen months I worked in 
the Vilna Yiddish Scientific Institute—YIVO. 
What we called the “YIVO” was actually the 
Rosenberg Confiscatory Squad, which the Ger- 


mans had installed in the former YIVO building, , 


at Number 18 Wiwulskiego. Fourteen months 
was a very long time. One time ghetto dwellers 
will recall that a month had days without end. 
It was hard to believe that dimensions of time 
had not changed, and an hour still consisted of 
amere sixty minutes. 

The YIVO was my fourth assignment. My 
first job had been cleaning sidewalks at the Uh- 





This chapter has been reprinted from “The 
Root and the Bough’ edited by Leo W. Schwartz 
(Rinehart & Company, copyright 1949) with 
the permission of the author and publisher. The 
book is reviewed in this issue of the Jewish 
Frontier. 

There stand out in these self-revealing pages 
engrossing portraits of the author and a circle 
of preeminent literary figures in the Vilna 
ghetto. Despite a systematic attempt by the 
Germans to destroy the records of Jewish cul- 
ture, the love of poetry, literature and books 
pervaded the besmirched citadel of learning 
where Mrs. Krinsky and her colleagues worked. 
It is a source of satisfaction that a part of the 
treasures described did survive the holocaust and 
ultimately were quartered in the archives of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute of New York. Born 
in Vilna in April, 1910, the author was edu- 
cated at Vilna University and Teachers College. 
From 1938 to 1941 she taught history at the 
local Jewish Gymnasium. Soon after the German 
occupation, her husband was a victim at Ponary 
and she entrusted her two-year-old daughter, 
Sarah, to a friendly Polish nurse, Victoria Rod- 
ziewicz, who cared for her for four and a half 
years. After spending several years in the Stutt- 
hof camps and those of the Baltic countries, 
Mrs. Krinsky returned to Lodz after liberation 
to search for surviving members of her family. 
She was reunited with her daughter, and with 
the help of relatives in the United States they 
emigrated to New York via Sweden in January, 
1947, She taught for a while at the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary, and in 1948 married Dr. A. 
Melevin, another survivor. They are living on 
a farm in New Jersey. 


lan barracks, on Calvary Street. The second 
was working as a chamber maid at the student 
house on Buffalo Street, converted into an offi- 
cers’ billet. I particularly fancied washing the 
windows, for while so engaged, I could see not 
only the street and people below, but also a 
certain Gentile woman, who would pass by sev- 
eral times a week, wheeling a baby carriage. 
Lying in the carriage was my own little 
daughter. 

My third post was in a tailoring establish- 
ment, in the courtyard of the Anski Museum, 
on Cszesko Street. Sentries kept watch at the 
front door and a German sat in the shop all 
day, even though torn uniforms was all we ever 
saw. The only pedagogue in this stronghold of 
tailors, I found my surroundings both novel and 
interesting. For comic relief, there was a one- 
eyed tailor, “Shmulinke” by name. While fit- 
ting a uniform, Shmulinke would tug at it from 
behind, and fixing his good eye on the German’s 
face exclaim: ‘May the healthy bear you well, 
Herr Lieutenant.” For this pious wish he was 
rewarded with a cigarette, while the rest of us, 
understanding where Shmulinke wished to see 
him borne, could hardly restrain our laughter. 
However, we were cut off from all contacts 
with the outside world here; consequently, I 
was glad when I was ultimately released. 

It was our ghetto neighbor, Herman Kruk, 
that first suggested that I might go to work in 
the YIVO. The Rosenberg organization had 
just called upon the ghetto labor office for the 
services of several Jews. Kruk, who had been 
working there himself, knew all about condi- 
tions with the Rosenberg staff. The suggestion 
did not immediately appeal to me, as I felt it 
would be appaling to stand by and watch the 
Germans destroy what had been built up with 
so much love and care. Kruk promised, however, 
that he would help me obtain a release when I 
wanted to leave, and try to place me where I 
would be in touch with Gentiles. Kruk had con- 
tacts in all the work sections, and knew pretty 
well what was going on. 

The way to the YIVO led past my former 
home. I could still the nameplates, ““Bramson” 
and “Krinsky,” at the front door. It was like 
reading the inscription on my own tombstone; 
months passed before I was able to shake off this 
feeling and go calmly on my way. At 18 
Wiwulskiego, too, the gate, the trees and the 
roof were the same as before. Only a few panes 
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were missing from the attic windows; a single 
windowpane had been smashed in the lecture 
hall. The blue paint on the front door had been 
rubbed off in spots; crates of books stood in the 
vestibule. The map of Jewish populations the 
world over still hung over the turn of the stair- 
case, surmounted by an electric clock; but the 
clock had stopped; and over all was the sign 
of the swastika. 


SOON AFTER OUR ARRIVAL, we were summoned 

to appear in the office of one of the super- 
visors, Willy Schaefer. He looked us over from 
head to toe, and questioned us about our educa- 
tion, background and occupation, just as if we 
were candidates for constructive research jobs. 
Apparently our qualifications satisfied him, for 
he gave each of us an assignment. 

Our second supervisor, Sporket, was an elder- 
ly German with the face of a brute. In private 
life he had been a fodder dealer, his driver told 
us. A Baltic German, he spoke Russian, and 
was in charge of the Soviet division. His bellow- 
ing used to shake the walls, and threw everyone 
into panic. We trembled at the mere sight of 
him, and tried to make ourselves scarce when- 
ever he was about. Sporket would strut from 
room to room and stop suddenly next to one 
of us, with the result that our fingers turned to 
butter, and we would drop whatever we held. 
Pointing to a certain object, he once asked a 
worker what it was. When she began to explain 
its historical significance, however, he only 
hissed “‘Scheisse!” and walked out Fortunately, 
he preferred riding around town to be being 
closeted in the YIVO. 

My assignment had been to sort out the papers 
and other material of the Youth Research De- 
partment. Later on, I was to make separate 
files of historic documents. The work was easy. 
It took no more than two hours to get through 
what had been assigned to us for the day. Evi- 
dently, our supervisors were none to eager to 
complete their work too soon. 

Sporket had warned us that we were required 
to rise when a supervisor entered the room. 
Sutzkever thereupon proposed that we stand 
as soon as we saw the Germans drive up, so they 
would find us at work, on our feet. 

In addition to the Germans, we also had a 
Polish supervisor, Wirblis, by name. His job was 
to keep an eye on us, when the Germans were 
away. Having been wounded in the war, how- 
ever, he was a little deaf. Whenever the Germans 
left, therefore, each of us promptly took up his 
“real” work. Most of the time, Sutzkever would 
read to us from his beloved poets: Leivick, Ye- 
hoash, Glatstein, and many others. This brought 
us solace and forgetfulness for a time. At other 
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times, Sutzkever would write. Practically all his 
ghetto poetry, in fact, was written in our littk 
workroom in theYIVO. I loved the room with 
its view of the laurel trees, the tall unfinished 
church on the corner, and the shadow outling 
of a forest, far away on the horizon. Katcher. 
ginski wrote many of his poems in what had 
been the reading room; while in another 
room, once the lecture hall, Uma drew designs 
for the ghetto theatre stage sets. Here, too, she 
designed the ghetto emblem, as well as furniture 
for the ghetto cafe. Zunser, a young mathema. 
tician and violinist who had been put to work 
on the music collection, would “hear” music, 
By reading the notes, he told us, he could hear 
each selection, just as if he were at a concert, 

There was a deluge of books in the YIVO 
just then — Yiddish, Polish, Russian, German, 
English and French—rounded up from the city 
libraries and the surrounding countryside. We 
would hide each book in some secret nook, and 
wait for the Germans to leave; for all we knew, 
these might be the last books we would ever 
read. The books, too, were in great danger: we 
were their last readers. Many had been sold by 
the Germans, as scrap, to paper mills. 

At three in the afternoon, we began to pack. 
Real ingenuity was required to conceal what- 
ever we hoped to smuggle into the ghetto, with- 
out arousing the suspicions of our Polish guard, 
Wirblis. Our coats were kept not in the YIVO 
itself, but in the garden cottage occupied by the 
former concierge of the YIVO. The woman 
spied on us regularly, and informed Wirblis of 
our doings. Fortunately, she could not make 
herself understood by the Germans. 

Nevertheless, we seldom left the YIVO 
empty-handed. Even the transport workers, as- 
signed to unload the books and deliver them to 
the various floors, managed to smuggle some 
scrap into the ghetto, thus supplying shops with 
paper, and earning a bit of bread. 


ONCE ovt oF THE yivo courtyard, we had 

but a single thought: what was going on at 
the ghetto gate in Rudnicka Street, and how 
we might soonest slip into the ghetto. On 4 
number of occasions, we were stopped on our 
way home and warned that the Germans were 
at the gate. We would then turn down a side 
street, and tarry until the enemy was gone. At 
times when we were heavily laden, we would 
go back to Szepticki Street, where the workers of 
the Kajlis leather factory were housed, and leave 
our books with friends. If, upon reaching the 
corner at Zawalna, we saw no Germans at the 
gate, we fairly flew, lest the police or S S Murer 
himself appear out of nowhere. The ghetto 
police did not search us long. We were the 
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“paper commando;” they knew they’d find no 
food on us. Sometimes a Jewish policeman would 
ask us for a good novel to read, but that was 
all. With the gate thus behind us, we would 
joke and laugh, as if we had really succeeded 
in thwarting Rosenberg’s plans. The objects we 
brought in were handed over to Kruk, who hid 
them temporarily in the ghetto library, to be 
transferred elsewhere, for safekeeping, later on. 


Naturally, things didn’t always work out so 
smoothly at the gate, and most of us at one time 
of another ran into situations that made our 
blood curdle. I myself once met with Murer, 
while carrying a silver beaker Sutzkever had 
“lifted” from a special exhibit. The exhibit had 
been prepared by the Germans, to convince their 
superiors that the work in Vilna was no trifling 
matter, and their own merits were not to be 
discounted. Silver ritual objects, Torah scrolls 
and valuable books made up the bulk of the ex- 
hibits. On one wall, too, hung a painting of the 
Vilna Gaon, directly opposite some pictures of 
Chekists, with drawn revolvers. Just how they 
proposed to prove that the Chekists, with their 
degenerate faces, were the spiritual brethren 
of this saintly preeminent scholar, we could not 
imagine. 

We had turned the corner of Zawalan, when 
we noticed Murer. There was no going back. 
Someone ahead of me turned and shouted: ‘‘Go 
into the Order Office, and give the beaker to a 
Jewish policeman.” The Order Office was the 
place where the Germans left their orders for 
the ghetto workshops. Surrendering the beaker 
there would have been a good idea, except that 
we had already passed the office, and I would 
have had to turn back. Before I could make up 
my mind, we were at the gate, and the Jewish 
police lined us up for inspection, as usual. This 
time, Murer did not search us himself. Instead, 
he would point out the victim to be searched by 
the police. They were coming closer to me. 
Murer fixed his cold eyes on me. 

“Have you got any money?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered, as if in a trance. 

My answer rang true. He had taken my mor- 
tal dread for calm, and waved me past the gate. 
Once inside the ghetto, however, my legs refused 
to budge. 

It was soon evident that, whatever of the 
YIVO treasures we managed to remove, we 
could smuggle into the ghetto only a small part 
of what we hoped to hide and preserve. At the 
same time, we supplied the cultural needs of 
the ghetto; textbooks for schools, books for the 
library, study material for clubs, scripts for the 
ghetto theatre. Sutzkever then proposed con- 
cealing valuable material within the YIVO 
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building itself. Having studied the attic care- 
fully, he decided to pry some boards loose be- 
neath the beams; much could’ be stowed away 
there. 

To reach the attic stairs, we would have to go 
through Schaefer’s office. It was accessible only 
when Schaefer left for lunch, provided that we 
could distract Wirblis. Dr. Feinstein, who was 
quite friendly with him, learned that the Pole 
was far from entranced with his position. For 
one thing, he had not been able to complete his 
schooling because of the war. We convinced 
him that it was not too late to study, and under- 
took to prepare him for his examinations. Dr. 
Feinstein taught him mathematics; Dr. Gordon, 
German; I coached him in Latin. The lessons 
took place during lunchtime. Rachel Prener re- 
mained on guard in our room, while Sutzkever 
and Katcherginski worked undisturbed in the 
attic. 


WE ALso TOOK ADVANTAGE of the lunch period 

to meet our Gentile friends. Victoria, the 
wife of a Polish captain who had hidden dozens 
of Jews, came to see us frequently, as did a num- 
ber of other Poles and Lithuanians. Meanwhile 
the concierge continued to threaten and harass 
us. Once, when a Gentile visitor came, she 
locked the gate and announced she wouldn’t 
give the key to anyone but Schaefer. He'd find 
out about these goings on, she muttered darkly, 
as soon as he came back from lunch. I don’t 
know what would have happened, if Katcher- 
ginski hadn’t taken things in hand just then. 
Seizing the witch by the arm, he ordered her to 
return the key immediately; if she didn’t he 
would beat her up, regardless of the conse- 
quences. Apparently malevolence is not coupled 
with bravery, for she grew frightened and re- 
turned the key. 

Katcherginski’s good friend, the Lithuanian 
Jankaiscas, also came frequently during lunch 
time. On many of these visits he would bring 
arms, which were concealed in the YIVO, and 
later smuggled into the ghetto by members of 
the United Partisan Organization. A special 
providence seemed to protect us from detection. 
Once a cache of weapons was actually waiting 
to be smuggled into the ghetto, when Schaefer 
had chosen to show some visitors around. Com- 
ing to our room, he began to pull out books at 
random, and show them to his guests. I saw 
Sutzkever’s face turn a chalk-white, and under- 
stood that the arms were close at hand. Sutz- 
kever left the room; the attention of the visitors 
would have to be drawn to something else, at 
any cost. In desperation, I picked up a manu- 
script dating back to the Kingdom of Poland in 
1830, and said to the Germans: “I’ve found an 
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interesting document, about the Polish upris- 
ing,” Schaefer glanced at it, then hastily herded 
his guests out. 

The Gentile woman who had been taking care 
of my little daughter had to flee in December, 
1941, after someone had informed on her. She 
left Vilna and took up quarters in a village near 
by. I wrote her to come to town for a day, and 
we met in the YIVO garden. Terrified of the 
concierge, I thought a Gestapo man was lurking 
behind every bush. Our interview lasted ten 
minutes. I remember I gave my little girl a 
blossom, and asked if she liked flowers. By way 
of reply, she turned to the Gentile woman: “You 
know, mummy,” she said, “this lady is nice, and 
I’m not afraid of her.” 


Each day we said farewell to the YIVO. We 
tried to leave everything tidy, so if we did not 
return, the Germans would not suspect what 
we had done. One day, while checking if we 
had forgotten something, Sutzkever found the 
leather-bound visitor’s book. As we turned its 
pages, memories of what the YIVO had once 
been flocked back to us. Selig Kalmanowitch 
came in and took a look at the book. We used to 
consult him frequently about where to hide 
things, and how best to save them. He would 
answer with unwavering faith: “Don’t worry. 
It will not be lost. The Germans will not succeed 
in destroying everything. They’re on the run 
themselves, right now. Whatever they have 
stolen will be found after the war and taken 
from them.” (Now I know that this prophecy 
has been at least partially fulfilled.) We decided 
to inscribe our names in the book and hide it in 
the attic. We never doubted that the Germans 
would lose the war, but we did not foresee the 
political complexion of Europe. I solemnly be- 
lieve that Dr. Weinreich, one of the YIVO 
directors, or my brother would return from 
America to look for our remains and traces of 
the YIVO; one of them would then find our 
last message. Sutzkever inscribed the final stanza 
of his poem, “A Prayer To a Miracle”, beloved 
in the ghetto. Being a pessimist, I only wrote: 
“Morituri vos salutant.” 


I well remember July 16, 1943. The Gestapo 
demanded that Vitenberg give himself up. 
Death hovered over all of us. That day we left 
the ghetto with a feeling of unrelieved hopeless- 
ness. Incredible as it may seem, on that very day 
Sutzkever read and commented on Leivick’s 
dramatic poem “The Golem”. I am not sure I 
understand everything; but for a few hours, in 
any case, we were able to keep the shadow of 
death at bay. 

Some weeks later, the ghetto was sealed off; 


(Continued on page 28) 
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From the Abyss 


= RooT AND THE Boucn. Edited by Leo W. Schwartz. 
_ Rinehart & Company. $3.75. 


le SurviveD. By Eric H. Boehm. Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 


(E SuB-TITLE of The Root and the Bough is “The 
Epic of an Enduring People”; perhaps the greatest 
fibute that can be paid the book is a sense of irritation 
Wx this understatement. Words like “epic” seem tepid 

not only because they are banal but because they are in- 
adequate when applied to the kind and range of experience 
A depicted in Leo Schwartz’s anthology. This collection of 
personal narratives by survivors of the Hitler decade can- 
not be evaluated as literature. Some of the memoirs are 
written with conscious artistry; others are bare records 
with a minimum of literary finish. But despite the variety 
of styles, the mounting emotional impact of the whole is 
} secured not only by the unity of the theme but by the 

immensely skillful arrangement of the material. Instead 
of broken and repetitive outcries which weaken each 
other, the editor has succeeded in orchestrating his voices. 
The effect of the collection is cumulative so that the 
Mader becomes increasingly involved in the record as it 
taken up by witness after witness. 
| The memoirs tell of what happened to Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, in Treblinka, in the White Russian forests, 
in a Polish village, or in a great metropolis. In view of 
the authorship of the narratives the emphasis is inevitably 

on the techniques of survival in the abyss, an emphasis 
which presumably publishers and book reviewers welcome. 
The world, we are told, is weary of “horror stories”, and 
requires the assurance of the happy ending which the 
term “survivor” implies. I do not wish to minimize the 
significance of the valor and vitality which serve to make 
this record psychologically endurable. But the greatness 
of the “Root and the Bough” seems to me to lie not so 
much in the accident of individual salvation, heartening 
though that be, but in the overwhelming picture of man’s 
world which is created. ‘ 

The successful execution of the Nazi extermination pro- 
gram is one of humanity’s definitive experiences. It marks 
an epoch in the history of man more decisively than the 
discovery of the uses of nuclear energy. To the historian, 
the anthropologist, the psychologist, perhaps even to the 
biologist, in short, to every student of homo sapiens in any 
of his aspects, the phenomenon of the human extermina- 
tion centers should be at least as intellectually challeng- 
ing as the atomic bomb. (I am deliberately omitting 
reference to the moral and ethical questions involved.) 
Yet, despite the immensity of the challenge, a conspiracy 
of silence surrounds the theme. Most of the literature on 
the subject is composed by victims or potential victims. 
What is the traumatic experience of the race is being con- 
sciously and unconsciously repressed, till already in the 
few years that have elapsed, events which were character- 
istically named “nightmare” are beginning to assume an 
increasingly remote, dream-like quality. The will to un- 
derstand, “to face reality”, fades, and without that will 
the danger of recurrence, of another seizure, grows. 

In the terms of this essential knowledge, one of the 
most illuminating records in The Root and the Bough is 
that of Irene Schwarz who wrote her memoirs while con- 
valescing in a hospital at Feldafing, near Munich, in the 
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Spring of 1946. She describes existence in the annihilitioy 
camp of Birkenau. 

Irene did office-work. She had to write out death cept, 
ficates for the Jews being exterminated in the camp. Th 
hour of death had to be indicated, and according to th 
army directive, one death had to be entered every ty 
minutes. The Jewish typists had thirty-four diseases 1, 
choose from; they could put in any hour of the day, pro. 
vided they adhered to the schedule of two minute interval, 
and filled their quota of death certificates for the day, 
“The typists as a rule use ‘heart disease’ as the reason, 
because the few words make the work speed along.” 

The chief of the office was Frinke, known as a Germa 
communist prisoner. She was supposedly sympathetic p 
the Jewish girls going to the crematorium, but wha 
asked to aid one of the office-workers in danger of being 
shipped immediately to the gas-chamber because she had 
fallen sick, Frinke cried: ‘You are dead women on fy. 
lough. Why don’t I beat you? Because I don’t beat dead 
women. It is all the same whether Ania dies to-day and 
the others later on. It is better to know now that your 
days are numbered. You should be proud to offer your 
life for your religion. I shall not do anything to take you 
off the sick list.” 

Unexpectedly in the midst of the zoological univers 
constructed with vivid and concrete detail, comes a human 
flash. A truck is leaving for the crematorium. “It is 
packed with girls between the ages of fourteen and six. 
teen. Not a cry is heard from their mouths. Suddenly x 
the truck leaves, a song is heard. It is our national anthem, 
Hatikvah. The S.S. men look on astonished. The girl 
sing of hope on the road to the crematorium. My hear 
bursts its bonds for these young martyrs, and my tears ate 
their only military honors.” 

In compiling, translating, and editing the enormous 
amount of- material to be found in The Root and the 
Bough, Leo Schwartz has performed a great service. It is 
a book which every Jew should read for an understanding 
of his people’s fate; and every man should read for an 
understanding of himself. 

In We Survived, Eric Boehm relates the biographies of 
fourteen Jews and Christians who opposed the Nazi terror 
and managed to keep alive in Nazi Germany. It serves a 
a corrective and commentary to The Root and the Bough 
because in We Survived one becomes aware of the Christian 
Germans who opposed Hitler and who aided Jews at great 
personal risk. Though such Germans were not numerous, 
the fact of their existence should not be forgotten. Ont 
is grateful even for slight glimpses: “Once an old Jewish 
lady, identified by the yellow star, was standing in 2 
crowded street-car. A big Berliner saw her, got up and 
said in his earthy dialect, ‘Little starlet, come and sit 
down.’ Only one person started to abuse him. He answered 
quietly, ‘I can do what I damn please with my own 
buttocks.” That this should be memorable is part of out 
attempt to understand. Marie SYRKIN 


LAUREL TREES OF WIWULSKIEGO 
(Continued from page 26) 








it was nearing liquidation. Looking back, the 
YIVO seemed like a lost paradise. Its loss meant 
forfeiting the last shred of humanity left us in 
the ghetto. For us the YIVO had been the 
boundless blue sky, the sun, the fragrant laurels 
of Wiwukskiego, from which we used to snap 
off twigs to take home to the ghetto, where no 
trees grew. 
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REHEARSAL FOR DEsTRUCTION — By 
Paul Massing. Harper and Brothers. 


$4. 
HIS strupy oF political anti-Semit- 


ism in Imperial Germany is the 
second publication of the “Studies in 
Prejudice” series sponsored by the 
American Jewish Committee. The 
purpose of the series, which will num- 
ber five volumes, is to analyze the 
nature of racial, religious and ethnic 
prejudice, and so provide a reservoir 
of knowledge which will better en- 
able democracy to protect itself 
“against the inroads of bigotry and 
the onslaughts of totalitarianisms.” 


Whether or not Mr. Massing’s 
study will have the therapeutic effect 
anticipated by the spensors, it is a 
brilliant and scholarly chronicle of 
the development of German anti- 
Semitism from 1870 to 1914. Its 
chief virtue lies in the fact that it 
destroys many popular myths, chief 
among them that Hitlerism was an 
unexpected aberration rather than the 
culmination of a steady line of de- 
velopment. Political anti-Semitism, 
exploited by various German parties 
and leaders from Bismarck down, pre- 
pared the way for the racial anti- 
Semitism of the Nazis. 


The author points out that, para- 
doxically, the democratization of the 
German government gave an impetus 
to anti-Semitism because the organi- 
zation of the masses, who now had 
the power of the ballot, could no 
longer be left to the liberals. The 
tuling hierarchy understood the need 
of winning the “mob” by popular 
and scape-goat appeals. Consequently, 
the enlargement of the electorate, the 
supposed panacea for bigotry, increased 
the malady. 


Another unexpected fact revealed 
by Massing is that the chief enemies 
of the Jews were to be found among 
the “educated” middle-class. “The 
most virulent kind of anti-Semitism 
was spread throughout Germany by 
teachers, students, industrial and com- 
mercial employees, petty officials, pro- 
fessional people and follewers of cults 
of every variety . . . From these 
groups, not from the peasants or the 
land-owning aristocracy or the reac- 
tionary clergy, narrow-minded though 
they may have been, came the fanati- 
cal haters of the Jews.” The Social 
Democrats interpreted this phenom- 
enon as a form of social protest, the 
petty bourgeoisie’s reaction to the 
tyranny of big business. 


The attitudes of the progressive 
movements in Germany is particular- 
ly interesting. The Social-Democrats 


and the Liberals agreed that the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Jewish group made 
it a natural target for popular discon- 
tent. Jews were the inevitable light- 
ning-rod, consciously utilized as such 
by demagogues and agitators. But 
Liberals believed that the progress of 
capitalism would reduce anti-Semit- 
ism, whereas Social Democrats pinned 
their hopes on a classless society. Both 
recommended assimilation. 

The opinion of the historian, Theo- 
dor Mommsen, finds ample confirma- 
tion in this study. “You are mistak- 
en,” said Mommsen, “if you assume 
that anything could be achieved by 
reason. In years past I thought so 
myself and kept protesting against the 
monstrous infamy that is anti-Semit- 
ism. But it is useless, completely use- 
less. Whatever I or anybody else 
could tell you are, in the last analysis, 
reasons, logical and ethical arguments 
to which no anti-Semite will listen.” 

“Rehearsal for Destruction” is in- 
formative, thoroughly documented 
and intellectually honest. It does not 
sugarcoat the pill. 


Statin: A Political Biography—By 
I. Deutscher. Oxford University 
Press. 


HIS wELL-DOcUMENTED biography 
of close to 600 pages obviously 
honors the injunction “to give the 
devil his due.” The author traces the 
development of the Russian dictator 
from his obscure revolutionary begin- 


29 


nings to his present power. He avoids 
the error, made by other biographers, 
notably Trotsky, of underestimating 
his subject. In this respect, the book 
is a significant contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the Soviet leader. Mr. 
Deutscher avoids the obvious pitfalls 
of hagiography and demonology, and 


Greetings from... 


| CLOAK & SUIT | 
TAILORS UNION] 


(Local 9, 1.L.G.W.U.) 


LOUIS HYMAN, Manager 
SAM BERMAN, Chairman 


109 WEST 38th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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DIXIE MANOR 


3rd STREET AT MADISON AVENUE, LAKEWOOD, N. J., Tel. 6-1581 and 6-0922 
Large Airy Rooms - Television - Strictly Kosher Food 
Centrally Located Near Lake - Moderate Rates 


Special Rates for Honeymooners! 


RESERVE NOW FOR A PLEASANT VACATION 


MR. and MRS. M. KATZ 
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GOLDBERG & MOROFF PRESENT 


OAK COURT HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AND THIRD STREET 


Progressive Jewish Environment 
A Modern Hotel of Distinction - Nightly Entertainment - 
Shuffleboard - Billiards - 
All Rooms with Private and Semi-Private Baths - Dietary Laws 
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Greetings from... 


WILLIAM WISE & SON, Inc. 


Jewelers - Silversmiths - Stationers 


487 FULTON STREET 919 FRANKLIN AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. 





TIME PROVEN! For Food! For Shows! For Hospitality! For Luxury! 


HOTEL STANLEY 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


RAY ALMO and his “Mambo Boys” featuring “ROMAN” 
In Our Beautiful CIRCUS ROOM—1950 Edition 
« Dietary Laws » 
SAME MANAGEMENT 24 YEARS 
MR. & MRS. PHILIP COHEN and Sons Phone Lakewood 6-0800 
In the Summer — OCEAN HOTEL, Asbury Park, N. J. 








BODNER'S 

Whe 
ws curton Ave. LAKEWOOD,N.S, TEL. 6-122 0 
Newly remodelled - new ballroom - stage. 


Broadway stars - music - dancing - television. 
Catering to weddings and parties. 














THE OHIO LEATHER COMPANY 
GIRARD, OHIO 


Tanners of Calf Leather for Ladies’ Handbags 








and 
Men’‘s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes 








JEwisH FRONTIER 
though there may be differences 


of all the phases of his complex m 


L 


opinion as to the author’s evaluatiog | 


terial, the tendency of the book is 1. 


objective. Its tone may be gathered 


from the author’s analysis of Stalin's 


role in the shaping of modern Russia; 


“For all these reasons Stalin cannog 
be classed with Hitler, among the 


tyrants whose record is one of absolutg 
worthlessness and futility. Hitler 
the leader of a sterile counter-revolu. 
tion, while Stalin has been both the 
leader and the exploiter of a tragic, 
self-contradictory but creative revo. 
lution. Like Cromwell, Robespierre, 
and Napoleon he started as the servant 
of an insurgent people and made him. 
self its master. Like Cromwell he 
embodies the continuity of the revo- 
lution through all its phases and meta. 
morphoses, although his role was less 
prominent in the first place. Like 
Robespierre he has bled white his own 
party; and like Napoleon he has built 
his half-conservative and half-revo. 
lutionary empire and carried revolu- 
tion beyond the frontiers of his coun 
try. The better part of Stalin’s work 
is as certain to outlast Stalin himself 
as the better parts of the work of 
Cromwell and Napoleon have outlasted 
them. But in order to save it for the 
future and give to it its full value, 
history may yet have to cleanse and 
reshape Stalin’s work as sternly as it 
once cleansed and reshaped the work 
of the English revolution after Crom. 
well and of the French after Napo- 


leon.” 


YwoisH Proverss. Edited by Hanan 
J. Ayalt?. Schocken Books. $1.50. 


HIS DELIGHTFUL collection of Yid- 

dish proverbs gives the Yiddish text 
in transliteration, side by side with 
the English translations. Some of the 
proverbs are utterances of folk-wis- 
dom which could be ascribed to any 
people, such as ‘‘A heavy purse makes 
a light heart,” or “When a father 
gives to his son, both laugh, when @ 
son gives to his father, both cry.” 
Most, however, have a characteristic 
wry Jewish humor: “Only one God 
and so many enemies,” or “If 1 dealt 
in candles the sun wouldn’t set.” The 
flavor of some of the proverbs is lost 
in translation; for instance, Halevay 
volt es azoy yo geven, vi es vet mit 
zayn is not adequately rendered by 
“Would it were what I know it wi 
not be.” However, the English text 


plus a very slight knowledge of Yid- 
dish, enables the reader to savor evel” 


the most elusive proverbs. 
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